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aries. Trained in the language, they carried with them not only scientific men, but workmen skilled 

in every accomplishment which could attract the attention of the rulers of the country and gain for 
them an influence at court. The consequence was, that at one time in the seventeenth ce itury the members 
of the Society of Jesus were at the head of all the scientific schools, and even were employed in many depart- 
ments of the arts. As early as the sixteenth century, they had penetrated to the imperial court, and were 
often the advisers of the emperor. Of this, the following letter furnishes a good illustration. Written a 
century ago, it is the only narrative with which we are acquainted, giving any views of the interior of Chi- 
It is translated from the “Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses” of the Jesuit missionaries, and 


T only foreigners who have ever penetrated to the interior of Chinese life were the Jesuit mission- 


nese royal life. 


from the novelty of its pictures may interest our readers, 


Letter of Father Benoit, Missionary at 
Pekin. 
Novemeser 4th, 1773. 

You are aware, monsieur, that it is 
necessary for the new missionaries who 
come to Pekin by order of the emperor, 
to be presented to his majesty a short 
time after their arrival. But you are 
probably not aware, that when they ap- 
pear before him, custom requires that 
they should make him some presents. 
Two new missionaries having therefore 
arrived at our house on the 12th of Janu- 
ary, in this year, 1773—Father Mericourt, 
with the tile of clockmaker, and Broth- 


er Pansi, in the capacity of painter—our 
father -superior charged me to make all 
the necessary arrangements for their 
presentation. The letter which to-day 
I have the honor to write you will have 
for its object to show the success of this 
commission, which was exceedingly em- 
barrassing, and which I discharged in 
the best manner I possibly could. You 
will find in my letter some detailed ac- 
counts, little known in Europe, of the 
interior of the palace, some customs of 
the court, and the manner of life of this 
powerful emperor. 

Among the different presents which 
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these new-comers had to offer, was a 
magnificent telescope of a new inven- 
tion, which M. Bertin had sent us dur- 
ing the last year. The minister of state 
was pleased to arrange for us these gifts 
of our glorious and beloved monarch. 
There was also a picture painted by 
Brother Pansi, and an air-pump, which 
our superior - general ( Father le Fevre) 
had sent us from Canton. These were 
the most remarkable of the presents 
destined for the emperor. 

The first point was, to contrive that 
his majesty should become acquainted 
with the value of the telescope and the 
use of the air-pump; for it often hap- 
pened that curious articles, presented to 
the emperor, were either refused by him, 
or, if he favorably received them, they 
were placed in the store- house, where 
they remained without being -used, and 
indeed entirely forgotten. As to the 


air-pump, I had toiled over it for several 


months, to place it in proper condition. 
I had prepared, in Chinese, an explana- 
tion, as much with regard to the theory 
as its practical uses, from which I had 
selected about twenty of the most curi- 
ous, and I had caused to be drawn, with 
Chinese ink, diagrams which explained 
them. This explanation, which formed 
a small volume, was to be presented to 
the emperor before he received the ma- 
chine. 

We had now entered on the twelfth 
Chinese month, when the public offices 
are closed, and the courts of justice have 
vacation to the twenty-first of the first 
month of the following year. During 
this period of leisure, no business is 
entertained except that which it is nec- 
essary promptly to discharge. The em- 
peror is therefore less occupied than at 
other times of the year, but he is also 
more engaged in religious ceremonies, 
or in spectacles in the interior of the 
palace. It was necessary, then, to urge 
upon them the presentation of the two 
new missionaries. I addressed myself, 
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therefore, to the officers of the palace 
who arrange affairs of this kind. They 
fixed upon the 12th of January, being 
the twenty-sixth of the twelfth month. 
The evening preceding,- I caused the 
presents to be carried thither, and as 
the petition for presentation should reach 
the interior of the palace early in the 
day, in fear lest we should not be in 
time, I intrusted the petition, the cata- 
logue of the presents, and the explana- 
tion of the air-pump to those whose duty 
it is to bring matters of this kind before 
the emperor. I had added a separate 
letter, to be also presented to his maj- 
esty, in which I had stated, that how- 
ever competent Brother Pansi might be 
in different kinds of painting, his partic- 
ular talent was for portraits. I notified 
them also with regard to the air- pump, 
that to keep it in a serviceable state, it 
should be placed in a temperate atmos- 
phere and sheltered from the violent 
cold which at that time was prevailing. 
The next day, January 18th, our fath- 
er-superior and myself, with some other 
members of our church, accompanied the 
two new-comers. ‘The petition for pre- 
sentation and the other papers had been 
already sent in. Here it is necessary, 
summer and winter, to be very much on 
the alert. Toward nine o’clock they 
gave us notice that the emperor had read 
the petition for presentation, and had 
caused the presents to be brought into 
the interior of the palace, so that when 
his majesty should be at leisure, he 
could see them and choose those which 
pleased him. After midday they brought 
back those of the presents which the 
emperor had not received, and made 
known to us his orders, to-wit, that the 
two newly arrived missionaries should 
immediately enter the palace, each one 
to give an exhibition there of his art; 
that Brother Pansi should take part with 
Fathers Damascene and Piso] in the ex- 
ecution of six pictures, for which his maj- 
esty had given orders; that Father Meri- 
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court should work at clock-making with 
Fathers Archange and de Vantavon; that 
the air-pump should be taken to Fou-y- 
koan (which is the place where the Euro- 
pean artists are at work); and thatin the 
spring, when the weather was milder, 
Father Sighelbare and myself should ex- 
hibit its working before his majesty, and 
explain it to him. These were the first 
orders of the emperor, the greater part 
of which were immediately afterward 
changed. The presents with which the 
emperor gratified the new missionaries 
were, according to custom, six small 
pieces of silk for each one. 

The emperor had not as yet positively 
accepted the telescope. He wished first 
to know whatit was, and what was its use. 
I was called to explain it, and conducted 
to the suit of apartments where the em- 
perorthen was. One ofthe eunuchsof the 
presence having come out of the cham- 
ber in which his majesty was, I directed 
the telescope toward the top of one of 
the roofs of the palace, the most distant 
of all that we could see. As the atmos- 
phere was clear and without any appar- 
ent vapor, the eunuch saw the top of the 
roof so distinctly and apparently so near, 
that, exceedingly surprised, he went 
back immediately to inform the emperor, 
who was then at supper, although it was 
only two hours after midday—the custom 
of his majesty being to sup at this hour 
and to dine at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, spending at each meal not more 
than a quarter of an hour. I shall have 
occasion, in the future, to speak more at 
large as to what relates to the repasts of 
the emperor. 

All the eunuchs of the presence and 
the other officers having satisfied their 
curiosity with regard to the telescope, 
they placed a table at the side of his 
majesty’s apartment, so as to enable 
me to arrange it myself and direct it 
toward some object. This having been 
done, as the emperor had now finished 
his supper, the eunuchs requested him 
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to come and make trial of it. The em- 
peror perceived at once the superiority 
of this instrument to any which he had 
hitherto seen. He appointed two of the 
eunuchs tocarry it always with him when- 
ever he went out, and gave me a com- 
mission to instruct them in the manner 
of using and arranging it. And to tes- 
tify more fully his satisfaction, besides 
the silks which he had already given to 
the new missionaries, he caused to be 
presented to them and to myself three 
large pieces of silk, one of which alone 
was worth five or six of the former. 

I made the acknowledgments in the 
customary way, and afterward was or- 
dered to bring Brother Pansi to the pal- 
ace, the next day, to receive the com- 
mands of the emperor as to what he 
should do. In accordance with this, on 
the 19th of January, I conducted the 
painter to Xz-siang-kong. (This is the 
place in the interior of the palace, where 
the Chinese painters work during the 
three months of the year that the em- 
peror remains at Pekin). There they 
notified us that the emperor wished 
Brother Pansi to take a portrait. While 
I was waiting until everything should 
be prepared for the commencement of 
this work, the eunuchs who were charg- 
ed with the care of the telescope brought 
it to me, that I might continue my in- 
structions as to its management. They 
told me that the emperor had ascended 
a tower upon which was a platform, and 
from this they had directed the telescope 
to some distant objects ; but the weather 
being foggy, they found it difficult to see 
anything. I told them they should not 
be surprised at this, because the glass, 
in increasing the size of the objects, in- 
creased also the vapors. 

The next day, January 2oth, having 
repaired early in the morning to the pal- 
ace, we remained there in a room by 
the side of the apartment in which the 
emperor then was. A little while after- 
ward, there came to us a page of twenty- 
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seven or twenty-eight years of age, 
whose portrait his majesty wished taken. 
Scarcely had Brother Pansi marked out 
the first rough sketch, when the emper- 
or, having caused it to be brought to 
him, took occasion to say, in sending it 
back, that he already recognized the 
features of the young man. The first 
draught having been made, so that 
Brother Pansi could put in the colors, 
his majesty again sent for it; and in re- 
turning it, expressed anew his satisfac- 
tion. He caused also to be signified to 
us his wishes, particularly with regard 
to the shading, which in China they 
wish to be laid on more lightly than in 
Europe, not even allowing as much as 
is necessary to bring out the object into 
proper relief. Nevertheless, the work 
advanced, and from time to time came 
an order from the emperor, to have it 
brought to him; for here, on the slight- 
est indication of a wish on the part of 


the prince, they observe rigorously the 
rule which is prescribed in Europe to 
the greater part of the members of the 
religious orders, to quit all work at the 
least signal, to which they should yield 
their obedience. Brother Pansi, not be- 
ing accustomed to have his work so in- 


terrupted, was very uneasy. He was 
afraid that the emperor, in seeing from 
time to time those features which were 
not yet finished, could not but regard 
the painting as a daub. I re-assured 
him, by telling him that this could not 
seem so to the emperor, who was accus- 
tomed to watch the progress of pictures 
he had ordered, and that the same course 
was pursued with regard to brothers 
Castiglione, Attiret, and others, many 
of whose works could not be disowned 
by the best painters in Europe. 

We returned to the palace, according 
to our orders, January 26th, where we 
found the Chinese painters and the 
mandarins of painting, in company with 
whom they conducted us to A7-stang- 
kong. It is necessary to mention, in 
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noticing everything which relates to the 
interior of the palace, that no one, who- 
ever he may be, whether prince of the 
blood, minister of state, etc., is allowed 
to enter there, unless he is accompanied 
by the eunuchs; and when there are a 
number, as we then were — mandarins, 
painters, servants, and Europeans—they 
count them all without distinction, one 
by one, both at entering and coming out. 

We repaired afterward to the same 
place where Brother Pansi had begun to 
paint the young page. He was going 
on with the portrait, when the emperor, 
who had become more and more satis- 
fied with his skill, sent to us, to say that 
he could discontinue the portrait he had 
commenced, and come and paint one of 
himself. We entered immediately into 
the apartment of his majesty — Brother 
Pansi and myself—where we at first 
were going through the necessary cere- 
mony, which he did not allow us to fin- 
ish, but causing us immediately to rise, 
he inquired with regard to the age and 
country of Brother Pansi, the church 
where he lived, etc. He then explained 
the manner in which he wished to be 
painted. The taste of the Chinese, in- 
deed, inclines them to have their por- 
traits in full face, not somewhat in pro- 
file, as is customary in Europe. It is 
necessary that both sides of the face 
should be equally seen in the portrait, 
and there should be no other difference 
between them but that which is created 
by the shadows, in accordance with the 
side from which the light comes, so that 
the portrait should be always looking at 
the spectator. For this reason, however, 
it is much more difficult to succeed in 
this kind of painting. 

But the emperor, having concluded 
that by the multitude of his engage- 
ments it would be difficult for him to 
retain us in his presence all the time 
which would be necessary for the exe- 
cution of his design, decided that Broth- 
er Pansi should paint the portrait in 
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private from one of his former portraits, 
and that afterward he should make in 
his presence the alterations which the 
time that had elapsed had imprinted on 
his features. I mentioned this to Broth- 
er Pansi, and in concert with him I said 
to the first eunuch of the presence, that 
the emperor, in granting to Brother 
Pansi the honor to paint his portrait, 
expected him to paint him as he now real- 
ly is; that whatever resemblance there 
might be in the older portraits, they 
represented the features of his majesty 
as they were at that time, but that age 
and circumstances always produce some 
change in the expression, and if by con- 
sulting a portrait then made, one should 
execute to-day a portrait of the emper- 
or, it would resemble what his majesty 
was at that time, but not what he now 
really is. I added, that whatever cor- 


rections might subsequently be made in 
the presence of the emperor and by con- 
sulting his features, the portrait, in spite 


of these corrections, could never exhib- 
it that certain perfection which is the 
result of the first sketch, when one has 
taken care to foresee the different ex- 
pressions, on observing which the per- 
fection depends. I prayed the eunuch 
to make these representations to his 
majesty, as they had excited in Brother 
Pansi the fear that he should not suc- 
ceed as he wished. 

The eunuch executed his commission 
perfectly, and the emperor having sent 
for us, said, “that the considerations 
which had been presented to him were 
just. I am,” he remarked, “entirely 
different from what I was when you 
first arrived here. How long ago was 
that?” 

“Sire,” I replied, “it is twenty-eight 
years that I have been in Pekin, and 
twenty-six years since I had the honor 
for the first time to speak to his majesty, 
when he charged me with the arrange- 
ment of the waters with which he wish- 
ed to embellish his palace, both here 
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and at Yuen-ming-guen” (the House of 
Pleasure). 

“Well,” replied he emperor, “you 
should then be able to remember how 
thin and slender I was at that time; and 
is it not true, that if since then you had 
never seen me, you would not now be 
able to recognize me, seeing how much 
stouter I now am?” 

“Tt is,” said I, “the constant exer- 
cise which his majesty takes, and the 
diet which he observes, which contrib- 
ute to this stoutness. Ordinarily, in 
proportion as age advances, we perceive 
the strength and the health to decrease. 
On the contrary, the strength and health 
of his majesty seems to increase with 
his age. It is the goodness of God 
which wishes to preserve him for his 
people.” 

“ Although I feel myself to be strong 
and robust,” replied the emperor, “ yet 
I perceive that my features have chang- 
ed year after year, and that I am entire- 
ly different from what I was when my 
old portraits were taken. Therefore, 
Pan - ting- chang” (the Chinese name of 
Brother Pansi) “has reason for what he 
says. Let him paint me now, and put 
himself in the situation which he thinks 
will be most proper to enable him to 
succeed.” 

The emperor then asked about what 
time it would require to paint him, and 
whether during that time he would be 
able to employ himself in reading, writ- 
ing, etc. After having questioned Broth- 
er Pansi, I replied to him, “that the first 
sketch would occupy two or three hours ; 
that after some days, when the colors 
should have dried, the painter would 
put on the second coat of coloring, which 
would take more or less time as the first 
sitting had been more or less success- 
ful. As to the rest, as soon as his maj- 
esty wished, he could leave the work 
and take it up again whenever it pleas- 
ed him, without it suffering any injury.” 
And I added, “that while he was engaged 
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in the painting, his majesty could read 
or write and do whatever he thought 
proper, provided tifat his face was al- 
ways in such a direction that the painter 
could see his different features, and that 
when the work required a certain posi- 
tion, he should take the liberty of giving 
his majesty notice of it.” 

“Do not fail, then,” said the emperor, 
“to let me know when a change of posi- 
tion will be necessary.” 

The apartment in which the emperor 
then was, is in the taste of all the other 
apartments, or rather, according to the 
taste of all persons in Pekin who are 
somewhat easy in their fortunes. On 
account of the earthquakes which are 
so frequent here, the beams and roofs 
of Chinese buildings are not supported 
on the walls, but on wooden columns 
placed on bases of stone, so that often 
the roof of a building is finished before 
the walls are built. In this way it hap- 
pens, that in an earthquake the walls 
are sometimes overturned, without the 
roof or even the interior of the building 
being injured. The walls are commonly 
of brick, very appropriately worked on 
the outside, sometimes even ornamented 
with different designs in sculpture, and 
on the inner side covered either with 
stucco, or with boards in the apart- 
ments which they wish to line with pa- 
per. In other apartments the walls are 
covered with joiner’s work. 

The apartment of the emperor is con- 
structed in this taste, and is about_nine- 
ty feet in length by twenty-five or twen- 
ty-six in breadth, and is divided into 
three parts. The middle division is the 
hall of the throne. Outside the whole 
length of this building there is a cover- 
ed gallery, about five feet in width, form- 
ed by two ranges of columns. The ceil- 
ings, both of the hall and over the gal- 
lery, are ornamented with different works 
in sculpture, which are partly gilded, 
partly painted and varnished. The col- 
umns are always glazed in crimson. 
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Stone steps extend along the length of 
these galleries, elevating them four feet 
above the pavement of the court and on 
a level with the floor of the hall, in the 
middle of which is placed the throne of 
his majesty, elevated several steps. The 
throne is set off with different ornaments, 
rich and in good taste, the greater part 
of which were made in Europe. What 
impressed me most among these orna- 
ments were two clocks of middling ele- 
gance, the supports of which, either of 
gold or of silver gilt, were made to rep- 
resent branches with their leaves en- 
twined. Under the base of the one is 
an elephant, which made different move- 
ments with his trunk. On the branches 
of the other support is a dragon. The 
whole is formed in a way so natural that 
one would imagine the animals to be 
alive. -From the ceiling, in accordance 
with the custom of the Chinese, are sus- 
pended lanterns of different kinds and 
other ornaments, with their tassels of 
silk of different colors. This hall is 
used only for ordinary audiences. There 
is in the interior of the palace, for recep- 
tions of ceremony, one particular hall, 
the grandeur and magnificence of which 
are in accordance with the majesty of 
the sovereign to whom homage is there 
rendered. 

The emperor is lodged in the eastern 
chamber of the palace. The private 
apartments on the western side are de- 
voted to his consort, the ladies who wait 
on her, and the small children. But the 
emperor, as well as the empress, the 
princesses, the maids of honor, and all 
other females who wait on them, have 
their apartments separate, and, in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the’coun- 
try, never during the day is the emperor 
seen with any one of the other sex. 

In the chamber where the emperor is 
lodged, on the northern side, is an al- 
cove, shut in by different wooden arch- 
es. These arches sustain a ceiling rais- 
ed about eight or nine feet above the 
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floor of the chamber. Above this al- 
cove are placed different precious vases 
and pots of natural or artificial flowers, 
which one is able to see from the floor 
of the chamber below. Within the al- 
cove are disposed in ranges different 
shelves of varnished japanned work, 
ornamented with precious vases of all 
kinds of jewelry. There are there, also, 
under the alcove and in different parts 
of the chamber, vases of different kinds 
of natural flowers; for here, during the 
whole winter and even during the most 
severe cold weather, they possess the 
secret of causing these plants and trees 
of all kinds to flourish, and with less 
fresh air thanin France. I have known 
peach -trees and pomegranate -trees to 
bear the double blossoms in January, 
and immediately afterward the peaches 
and pomegranates, which became very 
large. I should have had difficulty in 
persuading myself that they came of 
these double blossoms, if many times I 
had not seen with my own eyes the 
progress of these different trees, and 
thus had present proof. 

At the end of the chamber in which 
the emperor was, there was a dais about 
two feet in height and six feet in breadth, 
which extended the width of the apart- 
ment. The dais and the rest of the floor 
were covered with a carpet of silk, the 
ground-work of which was yellow, orna- 
mented with different figures of crimson 
color. Often these carpets are of scar- 
let or other fine cloths, of velvet or 
different European stuffs. To guard 
against dampness, they are accustomed 
to place between the carpet and the 
pavement a kind of felt, which they put 
on everything on which they sit. The 
pavement of this chamber and of all the 
apartments of the emperor is formed of 
bricks, which they call here 4 - ¢chou- 
éen—that is, metallic bricks, because 
when they work on them, they ring like 
brass or any other sounding metal. 
They are two feet square, and are made 
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in the southern provinces. The kind of 
sand which they employ in making them 
is prepared as emery is procured to pol- 
ish instruments of metal. Having mix- 
ed the sand with water in a vessel, they 
suffer it to be undisturbed for some time, 
so that the larger particles are deposited 
at the bottom of the vessel. They then 
turn off the water into other vessels, 
where it is again permitted to remain 
for a long time, until the finer particles 
with which it is impregnated are depos- 
ited. It is of this deposit that the bricks 
are made, the grain of which is so fine 
that the fragments are in great demand 
to use in sharpening razors and polish- 
ing different instruments of metal. Each 
of these bricks will bring forty ounces of 
silver, which is equal to 100 crowns of 
our money in France. In constructing 
the pavement, they unite the bricks to- 
gether with a mastic composed of var- 
nish; and when they are placed in their 
position, they cover them with a varnish 
which renders the surface brilliant, and 
so hard, that in walking over it there is 
no more impression made than if it were 
a pavement of marble. 

The emperor was seated in the mid- 
dle of the dais, his back toward the east 
—sitting Tartar-fashion, his legs cross- 
ed, on a cushion of yellow damask. An- 
other cushion of the same material was 
against the wall, to serve for a back. 
At his sides he had small tables, eight 
or ten inches in height, on which were 
pencils, red and black ink, inkstands, 
different written papers, and some vol- 
umes of books. His robe was lined 
with a costly fur, the price of which ex- 
ceeded nine or ten times that of the most 
beautiful sables. As it was during the 
ceremonies of the New Year, the robe 
which covered this fur was of yellow 
damask worked with dragons of five tal- 
ons. (These dragons with five talons 
are to the emperors of China what the 
Jleurs-de-lis are to our kings. If any, 
except the emperor, should at any time 
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use the dragons in embroidery, in paint- 
ing, or in sculpture, they must represent 
them with but four talons.) The dress 
above it was of violet color. It de- 
scended around the body, even to the 
dais, and entirely covered the robe. 
The cap which he wore was of black 
fur with one pearl on the top. This 
pearl, which I have seen near by and 
handled, is fourteen lines* in length. 
The base is a little oval, and at the top 
it forms two blunted points. 

In speaking of the position of the em- 
peror, there is one observation made 
both by Brother Pansi and myself, which 
excited in us some surprise. It is this, 
that during the different sittings, how- 
ever long they might be, while we were 
employed on the painting, he was at the 
same distance from the cushion which 
served as a back to his seat, and we 
have never seen him support himself or 
lean back upon it. Often when he had 
become animated in speaking, or partic- 
ularly when he drew to his side the 
things of which he had need, he made 
different movements of his head, his 
arms, and his bust, but we never saw 
him make the least movement with his 
legs, or in the slightest degree change 
their position. This trait may appear 
to be, and indeed is, in itself a trifle; it 
shows, nevertheless, how much the em- 
peror gives to his Tartars an example 
of shunning everything which ministers 
to the love of ease. This example au- 
thorizes him to punish or even to dis- 
grace anyone, no matter who he’ may 
be, whom he knows to be living an effemi- 
nate life and seeking his ease with too 
much care, even though he might have 
in other respects the necessary capacity. 
In the apartments of his majesty are 
neither chairs nor stools, because if he 
showed anyone the grace to cause him 
to be seated, he could only sit on the 
floor, which is always covered with a 
carpet. If sometimes he wishes to dis- 





* A line was one-twelfth of an inch.—TrRans. 
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tinguish in a marked manner a prince of 
the blood, a general of the arm, or any 
other person in whom he recognizes em- 
inent merit, then he causes him to sit 
on the same dais with himself. 

As it was then excessively cold, on a 
pedestal in the middle of the chamber 
was placed a large brown vase, filled 
with live coals well kindled but covered 
with ashes, to keep up a temperate at- 
mosphere. Besides this kind of brazier, 
we know that in China they use a spe- 
cies of stove, formed by pipes which run 
below the floor of the chamber and car- 
ry thither the heat of a furnace with 
which they are connected. This fur- 
nace is buried in the earth outside of 
the chamber, generally on the side op- 
posite the windows. The hot air of this 
furnace, when it is lighted, circulating 
through the pipes, warms the entire 
floor, and consequently the chamber it- 
self, with a uniform heat, without pro- 
ducing either smoke or any disagreea- 
ble odor. But the emperor, who did 
not regard cold, rarely caused it to be 
lighted. 

And now let me tell you briefly in 
what consists the ornaments of the em- 
peror’s chamber. A number of tables 
of japanned work, artistically executed 
and covered with all sorts of trinkets, 
were arranged on the different sides of 
the room. The lanterns and other or- 
naments suspended from the ceiling are 
the same as in the hall of the throne. 
Some small portraits of former wise men 
of the country, executed in ink, are hung 
on the wainscoting of the alcove. In 
place of tapestry, a beautiful white pa- 
per, pasted on the walls and the ceiling, 
renders the chamber exceedingly light, 
without fatiguing the sight. The em- 
peror has, however, tapestries in many 
of his palaces, to which he goes from 
time to time to walk or repose himself. 
These same palaces are also ornament- 
ed with glass, pictures, clocks, candle- 
sticks, and all sorts of other ornaments, 
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which are the most costly of those we 
have in Europe. The mandarins of the 
provinces present him with every vari- 
ety of thing of this kind. That which 
Tsong-tore of Canton alone offered him, 
during the last year, in the twelfth month, 
amounted to more than thirty ovan— 
that is, 325,000 livres. But the emper- 
or makes little use of these ornaments 
in the places where he commonly lives. 

The magnificence of the roof of the 
main building announces the resident 
beneath it. The tiles, which are var- 
nished in yellow, shine with such bright- 
ness, that, when the sun lights them up, 
you would suppose they were gilded. 
The crown and parapets of the roof are 
ornamented with different works in 
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sculpture of the same material as the 
tiles, and varnished like them. How- 
ever, they sometimes varnish these tiles 
with different colors—green, blue, violet, 
flesh-color, etc.—and the greater part of 
these tints are beautiful and very vivid. 
They do not use them for any buildings 
but the residence of the emperor or the 
temples; but for the apartments where 
the emperor usually lodges, they ordina- 
rily employ only yellow. 

After this digression—which, while 
giving an idea of the apartments of an 
Emperor of China, will give also an idea 
of the situation in which his majesty 
was when Brother Pansi took his por- 
trait—I return to what relates to the 
portrait itself. 
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ITTING here, in my sunny window, 
with geraniums and fuchsias all 
abloom just outside, and the ghost of 
last night’s shower flitting away toward 
some eyrie of Monte Diablo, its light 
footsteps touching the hills with green 
as it goes, there come before me with 
all the vividness of utter contrast some 
of those old desert days—days of some 
care and toil, and not a few wanderings, 
but not without many a well-remember- 
ed episode of pleasure or novel experi- 
ence. I wonder if it is the familiar 
brown eyes of the little lady in navy- 
blue just flitting by, that have brought 
back this morning so vividly the events 
connected with Nell Gwin’s courtship? 
Do you know the Ooma-Piqua Valley 
in south-eastern Nevada? If you do, 
you remember that in ’65 all that region 
was still down on the maps as “unex- 
plored,” though a few hardy spirits were 
pushing their way through. Blasdell 
and his party had seen much tribulation 
in Death Valley, but had got through, 
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and as they came upon Ooma- Piqua, it 
looked to them — wayworn and weary— 
as fair as did Canaan to Moses in days 
of old. 

Among others, we too arrived there, 
all the way from ——th Street, in an 
Eastern city, where we had studied the 
latest atlases as of yore they sought the 
oracle. Our oracle was extremely com- 
municative as far as Council Bluffs, a 
little more reticent from there to Salt 
Lake, gushed out again with much con- 
fidence at Virginia Citytand Austin— 
had not Mr. Colfax and Governor Bross 
been there ?—but when we required jit 
to break away from the great stage route 
and take us south from Austin, the or- 
acle stammered, stumbled, and—was 
dumb. To tell the truth, that was very 
much the way everything else served us 
on that eventful trip—mules, wagons, 
and drivers. But we got there—over 
350 miles of weary road—a never-ending 
succession of wide, gray valleys, bound- 
ed in front and behind by bare brown 
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mountain ranges, and fading on either 
hand into gray distance; but, over all, 
the most glorious blue sky in all the 
world, and an atmosphere, breathing 
which you were compensated for all the 
ills of life—past, present, and to come. 
At last, standing at the summit of the 
final range dividing us from “home,” 
and shading our eyes from the morning 
sun, we gazed down along ten miles of 
sandy bench-land to where Ooma-Piqua 
lay in all its beauty. Once in a while, 
in this land of otherwise utter desola- 
tion, some angel of compensation has 
dropped a gem of a valley, green with 
turf and crystal-bright with springs ; and 
the pearl—no, the emerald—of these is 
Ooma-Piqua. Out of bare, black rocks 
at the head of the valley rises a spring, 
bountifully large, and so tempered by 
inner heat that it has conquered the 
desert all around it. This is the source 
of one of the rivers that feed the myste- 
rious Colorado of the South. The little 
stream from the spring flows down the 
valley, gathering force and volume from 
others of its kindred, until at the end of 
thirty-five miles a lake is formed, inclos- 
ed by low hills and holding one or two 
miniature islands. All along there is 
tillable land, some of it deep with vege- 
table mold, and yielding wonderful crops 
of grain and potatoes. Little wild flow- 
ers spring up and even force themselves 
outinto the sandy ravines of the “bench,” 
to meet the cactus and sage-brush and 
yucca half-way im friendly greeting. This 
little oasis had at last been discovered 
by the same sturdy prospectors who had 
found the western boundary range to 
be silver-bearing, and, of course, it was 
not long without a mining-camp; one of 
those settlements not only almost ubiq- 
uitous in Nevada, but peripatetic; for, 
when comes a rumor of richer quartz 
than their own, no matter how many 
weary miles away, not only the inhab- 
itants but their houses are far off and 


away. 
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But I am not to tell you of the mining 
fortunes or misfortunes of this camp. I 
am thinking this morning of another 
morning just as sunny, in the latter part 
of ’66, when we had arrived at the dig- 
nity of a stage from Austin once in two 
weeks. How I watched it as it rattled 
down the dusty road, finally stopping in 
front of the low building which served 
as mill-office, post-office, and general 
club-room. Two or three dusty men 
descended, and then a woman with an 
unmistakable air, even at that distance, 
of being fresh from some centre of life 
and fashion. Our social resources, fem- 
ininely speaking, had hitherto consisted 
of a family from “Pike,” a good little 
Norwégienne who “kept de boarding- 
house,” and the household of an apos- 
tate Mormon—of all whitened sepul- 
chres the worst whitewashed. So it was 
with a little flutter of expectation that I 
watched H—— as he came up the road 
with a package of papers and letters 
from beyond the mountains. 

“Who is she? Do tell me who she 
is.” 

“Who’s who? You're as bad as the 
man that always asked who she was 
when he heard of any new mischief.” 

“Do be good, and don’t bother; you 
know I mean the lady who came in the 
stage.” 

“O!” (circumflex)—“a very nice-look- 
ing little lady who came with her broth- 
er—a nice young man |I should say. 
Gwin’s the name—brought me a letter 
from old Mr. Hyatt, of our company.” 

“Splendid! Where zs she going to 
stay?” 

“Just what young Gwin asked of me, 
looking about as if he expected to see 
a brown- stone front lying around loose 
somewhere.” 

“Couldn’t we make room for her here 
awhile?” 

“QO! no doubt,” with a comical look 
around the one room of our sod cabin; 
“T suppose I didn’t hear somebody say 
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yesterday that she could not and would 
not live another week without a second 
room—eh?” 

“Yes, but the poor little thing, with- 
out a soul to welcome her or expect her! 
You go right down and bring her up 
here, and I’ll fix it somehow.” 

“ All right, old lady; your head gen- 
erally zs pretty level.” 

“Don’t talk slang, H——, but do as 
you are bid.” 

So Nell Gwin came, and there was a 
merry time building a nest in a warm 
corner of the cabin, and improvising a 
curtain wherewith to separate the guest- 
chamber from the “drawing-room.” The 
brother—Joe—took his chances with,the 
others ; a bunk, or a part of one, as it 
happened, and the half or the whole of 
somebody’s blankets. The sister was 
of a graceful, womanly presence, with a 
fair, oval face lit by bright, honest, brown 
eyes; full of helpful, homelike ways, 
winning her way straight to our hearts. 


Their little story was told before many 


days. Their mother had died years 
ago, but there had been a happy home 
with the father and the two children in 
it. Recently, the father’s death had 
broken it up; and there was, I inferred, 
only a little money left for the two. 
“Then papa’s friend, Mr. Hyatt,” said 
Nell, “told Joe of these new mines ; said 
he could make our fortunes if he came 
out, and offered me a home during Joe’s 
absence; but of course, I would not let 
him come without me. With Joe’s tal- 
ents he could do well anywhere, but he 
thought best to follow Mr. Hyatt’s ad- 
vice.” 

Now “J6e’s talents” had, so far, de- 
veloped themselves mostly in the line of 
late breakfasts, unlimited cigars, and a 
somewhat supercilious inspection of mat- 
ters about the camp. In consideration 
of his introduction, H had interest- 
ed himself in the young man, and, as 
work of some kinds was plenty, had put 
in his way several chances which prom- 
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ised well. But there seemed to be 
“nothing that exactly suited, you know,” 
and busy H—— could not stop to listen 
to his ideas as to what wou/d suit. As 
time went on, and brother Joe still set- 
tled to nothing, I could see a worried 
look creeping into Nell’s brown eyes, 
and at last she said one day, point-blank: 
“Mrs. H , I can not trespass upon 
your hospitality any longer; don’t you 
know of some little cabin where Joe and 
I can set up housekeeping ?” 

But I would not hear of it, and be- 
sides my long-promised kitchen, I man- 
aged to have a room for her added to 
our house, and then made her help me 
beautify it in such scant fashion as we 
could—a few yards of red calico, an old 
Suisse dress, and some discarded rib- 
bons calling forth some remarkable tal- 
ent in the upholstery line. Our little 
house was often the scene of as pleasant 
an “evening” as if we had been back 
in ——th Street, and able to send cards 
to whom we would; for, although the 
feminine element was so small, there 
were men there of fine culture, of ex- 
tended travel, of high scientific attain- 
ments, and of soundest practical sense 
and experience — men who did not stop 
at the end of their class-books of philos- 
ophy and geology and chemistry when 
they left their colleges, but who went 
right on into the great laboratory of 
nature, finding and proving and classi- 
fying for themselves, and taking ‘in by 
the way many a lesson in ethics and 
mental science by collision with the va- 
ried humanity around them. Among 
others who came and talked of all the 
things under the sun was a young man, 
the amalgamator in the quartz-mill which 
formed the nucleus of the camp. He 
had been well grounded in mining and 
metallurgy and general education in 
Germany, but the pedantry of a freshly 
imported “Freiburger” had been worn 
off by the friction of several years of 
Western life. He was manly, generous, 
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devoted to his work, and we had all 
liked him from the first. After Nell 
came, it had not taken long for me to 
develop strong match - making proclivi- 
ties, and to all appearances the young 
man would in time become a willing 
victim to my plots. But Nell seemed 
to have eyes and ears only for Joe, and 
her heart was so wholly taken up with 
Joe’s prospects and Joe’s success, that I 
firmly believe she saw no difference for 
weeks between handsome Will Seaver 
and fussy old Professor Leon, who had 
come out as geological “expert” for the 
N. Y. and O. P. S. M. Co. 

Nell’s anxieties increased. H——had 
finally tried to initiate Joe into part of 
his own many-sided business. The 


young fellow was a good accountant, 
but anyone so utterly irresponsible, un- 
reliable, and aggravating, who had grown 
to man’s estate, was never before seen. 
In acamp where all were workers, where 


there were not enough hours in the day 
for all we had to do, and where the six 
o’clock whistle found us all astir of 
mornings, Joe would lounge into the 
office near noon, and, not insolently but 
with the gayest zzsouciance, would ask 
if there was anything for him todo! He 
indulged in no dissipation; neither “val- 
ley-tan” nor “poker” had any attrac- 
tions for him; but for half the glorious, 
starry, dewless night, he would roam up 
and down the valley, whistling an opera 
clear through, or trolling a ballad. He 
would charge the quicksilver to the 
mining account, and the blasting pow- 
der and drills were sure to be down 
upon the “ milling” page, and when pay- 
day came, every man’s account was so 
inextricably mixed up with every other 
man’s, from the “roustabout” to the 
superintendent, that H—— was obliged 
sorrowfully to give him up as an exceed- 
ingly bad job. Then, a new company 
wanted a map of their mines, and Joe, 
who for anything like mapping, drafting, 
or even designing, did really show a tal- 
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ent, was off in the mountains and as 
busy as a beaver for a week and more— 
and Nell’s step was light, her eyes bright 
with hope, and she even vouchsafed a 
little gracious attention to Seaver’s ear- 
nest talk. 

But when the work was finished, act- 
ually finished, and Joe was back again, 
he told us with his most lordly air that 
“of course he had given his services 
gratuitously, as the company was incur- 
ring great expense at the outset;” and 
this, when I was morally certain their 
stock of funds was all but exhausted. 

Will Seaver’s kindly blue eyes had 
taken in a great deal of the state of af- 
fairs, and he had quietly tried his best 
to get Joe interested in something defi- 
nite; but my lord evidently imagined 
himself located on a different plane from 
our hard-working Will, and though most 
gracious and condescending, never clasp- 
ed hands in any real friendly sense. 

One day H—— came home with a tel- 
egram from New York. Telegrams came 
as far as Salt Lake City in those days 
over the wires, but from there down 
they were Jony-grams. This one was 
from the secretary of our company, and 
read: “Send your most competent man 
to San Francisco to buy and ship twenty 
stamps, with pans, etc. Ship by sea to 
Los Angeles; from there overland—the 
man to see it through. Further advices 
in San Francisco.” 

This was good news for our camp, 
but I asked H—— rather wonderingly 
who would be the “competent?” 

“TI think, Seaver,” was his reply. 
“Smith can do his work, and as I have 
been through over the road with the first 
mill, I can post him. He’s really the 
best man I have, and it will be a good 
card for him, if he puts it through in 
shape.” 

So that night Seaver was up at the 
house for a good talk, and H—— was 
“posting” him upon foundries and men, 
steamers and teams, and finally map- 
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ping out the long desert journey, with 
its springs and “dry camps” and “di- 
vides.” During the last part of the 
talk Joe had evidently been listening 
with both eyes and ears, and finally, with 
the air of one who confers a favor, he 
said to Will Seaver: “My good fellow, 
I believe I’ll go with you; I reckon it 
will be an adventure worth having.” 

I think that, for an instant, Seaver 
was near making a wry face, but a look 
into Nell’s wistful face must have de- 
cided him, for he replied simply: “All 
right, Joe, if you like !”"—and the matter 
was settled. 

In a few days they were off, out by 
Austin and Virginia City, and so on to 
“The Bay,” the shortest and quickest 
way to get there, but back by a long and 
tedious road, through hot deserts and 
past scanty and infrequent springs of 
unrefreshing water ; because the mount- 
ains were lower and more easily passed 
with the heavy machinery on the south- 
ern road. 

We heard from them on the way 
whenever they had opportunity to send 
us a line, and finally by regular mail 
from San Francisco. All went well; 
few delays met them in selecting and 
getting ready their machinery, and Sea- 
ver wrote to H—— that Joe was more 
business-like than he had ever yet seen 
him. Teams were purchased and ship- 
ped to San Pedro to await them at Los 
Angeles for the start overland. Thena 
letter came, “‘ We sail to-morrow ;” after 
a long interval, news of their arrival in 
Los Angeles; and, finally, a letter from 
San Bernardino, which H—— said would 
be the last, as, unless they met teams 
going out (a most unusual thing), they 
could send us nothing that would reach 
us as soon as they themselves would. 

In the meantime, spring advanced 
with us. The March winds were blow- 
ing when they left, but April came balmy 
and sweet, with cloudless skies. Spring 
in the desert seems like the faint, intan- 
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gible shade of some dead spring in 
greener lands. The bare, brown hills 
take on no gracious covering of verdure 
—the sage-brush only gains a deeper 
tint of gray; there are no little rills to 
sing spring songs to the blue-birds—but 
the soft west winds tell you that some- 
where the flowers are blooming and the 
trees are budding, though it may be a 
thousand miles away. 

With the sandy “bench” spreading 
away from our back-door to the mount- 
ains, how precious seemed the little strip 
of green in front, winding and curving 
along the base of the low hills at the 
eastern side of the valley, just at the 
caprice of the little rivulet which gave 
it being! To be sure, much of it was 
tule grass, and the rest was a wiry, al- 
kalied excuse for the tender turf at home, 
but it “wore the green;” in one or two 
sunny spots there nestled tiny beds of 
blue violets, and willows and wild-rose 
bushes grew far down the valley, where 
the stream broadened. 

Nell and I had many a glorious ram- 
ble ; and when H—— surprised us with 
two side-saddles, all the way from Aus- 
tin, and costing we never dared ask how 
much, we were queens, indeed. Every 
nook and corner. of the valley was ex- 
plored, and the little black papooses 
who at first ran from us in dire dismay, 
soon got to following us in inconven- 
ient numbers, clamoring for the “bish- 
kit” with which we were always provid- 
ed. It was in May that we heard from 
the travelers at San Bernardino, and we 
looked for them in early June, before the 
fiercest heats should come. Nell kept 
up a brave front—was most helpful, and 
the greatest company and comfort in 
our little household; but all that month 
of May I knew her heart was out on the 
lonely plains, seeking the brother who, 
as she once said, “was all she had left.” 
Whether there were any tender thoughts 
for the other one, she never told. 

About the middle of June, H—— be- 
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gan to look for them in earnest, though 
he said a delay of ten or even fifteen 
days would not alarm him, as there was 
so much allowance to be made for break- 
downs, hunting strayed stock, and all 
the numerous and inevitable mishaps 
which old campaigners know so well. 
The ten days of grace went slowly by, 
and Nell’s brown eyes seemed to grow 
larger as the pale cheek grew thinner, 
and her wistful gaze down the valley 
road made my heart ache. H—— said 
to me one morning: “I don’t know that 
there is real cause for anxiety, but I have 
fought for a week against wnat Sister 
Em would call ‘a presentiment.’ I gave 
Seaver every instruction possible about 
the road and the spring; but if the ani- 
mals gave out, or those Mexican devils 
of drivers behaved badly, he might have 
trouble. If they’re not in by Wednesday, 
I shall start out on the road, but don’t 
say anything to Nell.” The next day, 
however, Nell said something for her- 
self. At breakfast, she spoke as if she 
could no longer keep back the words: 
“Mr. H——, can nothing be done? 
May I not saddle Prince, and take a can- 
teen and saddle-bags and go to ‘The 
Pass?’ I would get back by a little 
after dark, and you have said there was 
a view for miles from that summit.” 
She kept up bravely, hardly a quiver in 
her voice, and not a tremble of the lip. 
It was almost too much for H——, who 
replied: “ My dear girl, I will start my- 
selfinthe morning. Youand Mrs. H—— 
shall get everything ready to-day, and 
I'll be off by daybreak.” 

Nell looked her thanks, and seemed 
almost happy now that she could be do- 
ing. We made ready a capacious can- 
tina with coffee, a roll of soft linen, and 
everything that our wits and H——’s 
experience suggested, with many an un- 
spoken prayer that the things so full of 
suggestions of want and suffering might 
not be required. At last all was done, 
and nothing remained but to fold our 
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hands and watch the day die. Some 
chance word of mine touched the strain- 
ed cord which had held poor Nell’s feel- 
ings in leash so long, and she threw her- 
self at my feet, and, putting her head in 
my lap, sobbed it all out. I kept utter 
silence, for she knew by this time that 
no words were needed between us two. 
Butat lastshe spoke: “Dear Mrs. H——, 
will you not beg your husband to let me 
go, too? Another day of inaction and 
suspense will kill me. I will be no 
trouble; I am strong; besides, our two 
horses can carry double the quantity of 
food and water, and—and there are fwo 
of the lost ones. If we shou/d find them, 
they can both ride. O! Mrs. H——,” 
and then the words came faster and the 
face was turned farther away, “I have 
been so wicked! It is doth of them I 
want saved. Mr. Seaver spoke to me 
before he went, but I was so selfishly 
bound up in Joe that I let him start on 
that dreadful journey without one word 
to tell him how my heart ached. I 
thought it was treason to Joe, and now 
I am going to be punished my life long.” 
It had come to be almost undisputed be- 
tween us that something was wrong, and 
I let her take it for granted; but I gave 
her what comfort I could, and promised 
to do my best with H——, though I was 
about hopeless on ¢hat score. Howev- 
er, after the preliminary remarks which 
I expected, evincing great disgust at be- 
ing “bothered with a woman,” he began 
to be reasonable, and finally yielded with 
such grace as he could muster, and with 
only this parting sally, “When Seaver 
gets here, if he don’t marry the girl and 
get her off my hands in less than a week, 
I’ll discharge him!” which, on the whole, 
I considered very mild for H——. 

By daybreak next morning, Prince 
and Sultan were saddled and bridled, 
and the relief guard were off down the 
valley at a great pace, with many a pray- 
er for success from me. I, left behind 
to wait, considered that I had the hard- 
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est of it, and busied myself in making 
the house as dainty as possible, and 
cooking up provisions enough for the 
entire camp, with the vague idea that I 
was getting ready for something un- 
usual. 

The animals showed their mettle fine- 
ly; and, before noon, H—— and Nell 
had reached the Pass, and had stop- 
ped a necessary but interminable half- 
hour to refresh the horses. Then, great 
as was their impatience, they felt that 
they must proceed slowly, for every mile 
of the way must be closely scanned for 
any clue. Nell had thoughtfully slung 
from her saddle a picnic case much used 
in the happy days of early spring, and a 
field- glass, which proved of the utmost 
value. How often they paused to sweep 
that awful desert, as they plodded along 
the hot sandy road! Some two or three 
hours before noon, when the sun beam- 
ed down from the cloudless sky with 
fiercest ray, Nell was looking off to the 
right of the road; suddenly she started, 
freed the glass from dust, and looked 
again; then, too excited to speak, gave 
it to H——, and pointed to where a 
grease-wood bush grew somewhat high- 
er than the surrounding sage-brush. All 
H—— saw was a dark cloth fluttering 
from the top of the bush in the fitful 
wind that was like a furnace blast. It 
might be only a rag, caught from the 
scanty apparel of some wandering Ute, 
but it might mean more, and they would 
leave no clue unfollowed. So, almost 
without a word, they swung off the road 
and through the brush. Only half the 
distance was accomplished, when, from 
behind the bush they were watching with 
such strained eyes, there slowly rose a 
tall, gaunt figure, reaching out such be- 
seeching arms to them, that, with a fresh 
spur to the horses, they almost flew over 
the remaining distance, neither horses 
nor riders seeming to breathe in that 
moment of supreme excitement. For 
all her woman’s dress, Nell was first to 
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the ground, the canteen in her hand as 
she sprung. With one look for Joe, who 
lay in the scant shade of the grease-wood, 
she walked straight to Will Seaver, and, 
only saying, “‘ My darling, thank God we 
are in time,” she forced him gently down 
and gave him to drink, while H—— was 
at Joe’s side, trembling lest the sleep of 
unconsciousness should be his last sleep. 
One draught of the heaven-sent water, 
and then dear, unselfish Will turned to 
see if Joe could drink, saying, as well as 
his poor swollen lips and tongue would 
let him, “I tried to save him for you, 
Nell.” This was all just then, for a few 
moments of blessed unconsciousness 
came after the long strain, and there 
was plenty of work for both the relief 
guard. Nell’s love, at last acknowledg- 
ed, showed itself in every busy move- 
ment, as she worked for the two, with 
more good sense and deftness, as H—— 
admitted, than any two men. 

Joe proved to be the better off of the 
two, and a cool, damp cloth laid upon 
his forehead, soon roused him to the 
blessed consciousness of a cup of water 
just ready for his lips. In a little while 
a fragrant fire was burning and soup and 
coffee heating, while Nell, most prudent 
of physicians, gave each at intervals a 
few spoonfuls of weak brandy and wa- 
ter. By the time their soup was ready 
they were able to stand almost steadily 
upon their feet. Soon the little caval- 
cade had started back toward the Pass ; 
Seaver and Joe riding, not without many 
protestations from Seaver, who was, 
however, completely under petticoat 
government. 

As they went, a plan was developed 
which was Nell’s own and which proved 
her wisdom in coming at all. They, 
having saddle- blankets and provisions 
enough for comfort, should camp for the 
night at the little spring in the Pass; 
while she came up to the settlement and 
sent back for them a comfortable wag- 
on. By this time the whole three had 
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about resigned themselves to Nell as 
captain of the expedition, and she en- 
countered no opposition worth speaking 
of. Leaving H—— to keep up a fire 
and give them nourishment at short in- 
tervals, and never waiting a moment for 
rest, she was in the saddle again, and a 
little past midnight her knock aroused 
me from a light slumber as I sat by the 
fire. One look in her happy face told 
me that all was well, but I saw there 
was yet work to be done. A few hur- 
ried words told me how things were, 
and we soon had the watchman taking 
care of Prince, and had roused two or 
three others, who promised to be off by 
daylight for their welcome passengers. 
Then I got our dear girl home, and, by 
dint of much coaxing and representing 
to her all that still remained to do, I 
got her to undress quietly and go to 
bed. She slept soundly at last, just 
waking for a moment with a pleased 
smile at day-dawn, as the wagon rattled 
by. 
By candle-light that evening they 
were with us, and we were listening, a 
little at a time, to the story of their 
journey. Almost as soon as he could 
speak, Seaver had told H—— that the 
wagons and machinery were safe a little 
the other side of Las Vegas. The sum- 
mer had been a dreadful one even for 
the Colorado Desert; part of the ani- 
mals were dronchos, and, after a hard 
trip, a number of them had sickened 
and died—so many that there were not 
enough left to pull the wagons. They 
had come on with the remnant to Las 
Vegas, and there the Mexican drivers 
had declared they would go no farther. 
Seaver had offered every inducement to 
get even a few of them to come on with 
him, but neither inducements nor intim- 
idation had served, and he and Joe took 
saddle animals and started for the val- 
ley alone. But, worst fortune of all, 
they had missed a spring, the only one 
in fifty miles; go back they would not, 
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but pressed on until the animals would 
go no farther, but laid their weary car- 
casses on the desert sands to rest for- 
ever. Then, divesting themselves of 
every ounce of unnecessary weight and 
half-dead with thirst, the two men toiled 
on. When Nell and H—— found them, 
Joe had fallen asleep in one of those 
merciful moments of relief when the 
thirst seems all gone, and was dream- 
ing of rippling streams and blue lakes; 
while poor Will, burning and almost in- 
sane with a dreadful paroxysm, kept his 
faithful guard until the last. 

How happy we all were that evening! 
Nell and Will, now formally “engaged,” 
showed their happiness frankly, but there 
was no danger of any “sickly sentimen- 
tality” from them. Joe, with a more se- 
rious look than I had ever seen in his 
boyish face, gave to Seaver his due of 
grateful praise and warm acknowledg- 
ment, and welcomed most heartily the 
new family arrangement—greatly, I con- 
fess, to my surprise. But Joe’s face-to- 
face encounter with the realities of life 
and death had wrought a greater change 
than any of us could then believe, and 
since that time he has taken hold of life 
with both hands, and his one little tal- 
ent of architectural ability has develop- 
ed into a noble and remunerative pro- 
fession. 

The week after wasabusyone. H—— 
scoured the valley and the mountains for 
horses, mules, oxen—anything that could 
draw—and started them and drivers aft- 
er the mill. Seaver and Joe, after sub- 
mitting to two or three days of petting 
and spoiling, were on their feet and into 
the thick of the work. Letters and tel- 
egrams were sent to New York, and the 
company, for once forsaking the time- 
honored custom of sending out superan- 
nuated dry-goods clerks to conduct vast 
enterprises, bestowed upon Seaver the 
charge of the new mill. 

H and I, too, had work to do. 
We were quietly fitting up, with such 
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comforts as we could gather, a little cab- 
in near the new mill-site. Before the 
end of the busy week, H—— announced 
one evening at supper, with a queer 
twinkle in his eye, that we were to have 
a call from the State Geologist. I re- 
marked, rather saucily, that I didn’t see 
anything very funny in that. 

“Couldn’t you and Nell get up a little 
supper to-morrow evening, and invite 
some of our friends to meet him?” 

“T suppose we could, but that’s rath- 
er a queer idea; and if you wi// be so 
kind as to tell what you’re so very mys- 
terious about, I’m sure I’d be obliged.” 
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“O, nothing —only our State Geolo- 
gist happens to be the Rev. Mr. Black, 
a minister in good and regular standing, 
and it does seem a pity to let such a 
chance slip; don’t it, Nell?” 

Her face flamed as she saw what he 
meant, and she disappeared in great 
haste through the open door, I suppose 
to look after the weather. But Will 
Seaver must have pleaded his cause 
well during their sunset walk, for, the 
next evening, Ooma-Piqua society was 
convulsed to its very foundations by the 
excitement attending the happy ending 
of Nell Gwin’s courtship. 
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O soul! however sweet 

The goal to which I hasten with swift feet— 
If, just within my grasp, 
I reach, and joy to clasp, 

And find one there whose body I must make 
A footstool for that sake, 

Though ever and forevermore denied, 
Grant me to turn aside! 


O, howsoever dear 
The love I long for, seek, and find anear— 
So near, so near, the bliss 
Sweetest of all that is— 
If I must win by cunning or by art, 
Or wrong one other heart, 
Though it should bring me death, O soul! that day 
Grant me to turn away! 


That in the life so far 
And yet so near, I be without a scar 


Of wounds dealt others! 


Greet with lifted eyes 


The pure of Paradise! 
So I may never know 
The agony of tears I caused to flow! 








HE opening of the year 1843 found 
Oregon with an American major- 
ity, as far as numbers go; and what it 
lacked in wealth, power, and prestige, it 
made up in vigilance and activity. Con- 
gress had been plied with memorials and 
petitions. Doctor Whitman was per- 
sonally present in Washington, urging 
the claims of the settlers to protection 
and recognition. A bill was actually be- 
fore Congress, which was promised to 
be put through, granting large donations 
of land to Oregon settlers; while a few 
of the ablest statesmen were working 
like giants for a final adjustment of the 
Oregon title upon an American basis. 
But it was not what they were doing in 
Washington that kept the balance of 
power in Oregon; it was what the pio- 
neers were doing for themselves. The 
gentlemen of the Hudson’s Bay Compa- 
ny, from Doctor McLaughlin down to 
the youngest clerk, were men of char- 
acter, scholarship, and literary tastes. 
Books, indeed, formed the chief society 
and solace of their isolated lives. Aware 
of this, and sure of their support, our 
diplomatic Americans originated the 
idea of a “circulating library.” Shares 
were taken at $5 a share, to the number 
of 100; 300 volumes were collected in 
the territory, and an order was sent to 
the States formore. The people of the 
mission establishment, being interested 
in education and temperance, came will- 
ingly into the arrangement. This pro- 


duced an appearance of harmony, and 
perhaps some harmony in fact. 

But the chief design of the originators 
of the library association was to pro- 
voke, without seeming to do so, discus- 
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THE PIONEERS OF OREGON. 


PART II. 


sion on topics, the consideration of which 
would gradually open the way for anoth- 
er attempt at government organization. 
And it is quite a notable fact that, dur- 
ing the discussions which actually did 
take place in this literary society, the 
question of an independent government, 
acknowledging neither Great Britain nor 
the United States, was ably canvassed, 
and was advocated by a few of the best 
men of both nationalities. 

But the library and literary associa- 
tion was only one of the means resorted 
to for fusing the opposing political ele- 
ments into unity. Every frontiersman 
is aware of the destructiveness of wolves, 
panthers, bears, and other animals of 
predatory habits, to flocks and herds. 
Here, at least, was one common ground 
of harmonious action. A “wolf organ- 
ization” was therefore constituted, anda 
meeting held, whereat bounties were de- 
termined on for the untimely taking - off 
of the above-mentioned panthers, bears, 
and wolves. The organization had a 
chairman, a secretary, and a recorder. 
Its first regular meeting was entirely 
concordant and satisfactory, and attend- 
ed by Canadians as well as Americans. 

When the business of the meeting 
had been concluded, some short ad- 
dresses concerning the common weal of 
the country were in order; and, before 
anyone knew it, the question had been 
asked, “If we have the right to protect 
our flocks and herds, have we not as 
much right to protect our wives and 
children, and ourselves?” And then, 
before the surprised Canadians could 
take breath, the following resolutions 
were offered : 
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« Resolved, That a committee be appointed to take 
into consideration the propriety of taking measures 
for the civil and military protection of this colony. 

*« Resolved, That said committee consist of twelve 
persons.” 


Nobody objecting, the committee were 
named, and the meeting dispersed. In 
the selection of a committee, attention 
had been paid to the fusing principle. 
There was rather a preponderance of 
the outside class, and of Hudson’s Bay 
men, with a judicious mixture of the mis- 
sionary element; for the outsiders were 
as much afraid of missionary monopoly 
as of Hudson’s Bay monopoly. 

During the four or five weeks which 
followed before the meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Government, the Canadian 
portion of the community had time to 
consider on their part “the propriety of 
taking measures for the civil and milita- 
ry protection of this colony,” and they 
came to the conclusion that it was a 
snare and a delusion of the Americans, 
to make them false to their allegiance, 
or an effort on the part of the Protest- 
ants to include them in anti-Catholic 
measures. They therefore prepared to 
oppose the motion for a government. 
Some of the most prominent missiona- 
ries also discouraged the attempt, either 
from a fear of embroiling themselves 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company, or 
from apprehensions that authority might 
fall into bad hands. As to the actual 
necessity for laws, there was as yet very 
little. 

Up to this period so scattered was 
the little population of the country that 
names for places had hardly been es- 
teemed important to its geography. 
However, about this time, the name of 
“Wallamet Falls” was applied to the 
spot where Oregon City now stands; 
“Champoeg” to the French-Canadian 
settlement above; and “Chemeketa,” 
or “The Mission,” interchangeably, to 
the present town site of Salem. It was 
at Wallamet Falls that the meeting of 
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the committee was held, about the mid- 
dle of March—a meeting not of the com- 
mittee only, but of all persons interest- 
ed in the organization. After a spirited 
discussion, which resulted only in a call 
for an adjourned meeting, the people 
returned to their homes. 

The adjourned meeting was appointed 
for the 2d of May, to be held at Cham- 
poeg, the centre of the Canadian settle- 
ment; and on that day and at that place 
the people gathered themselves. The 
meeting was erganized by calling to the 
chair Dr. I. L. Babcock, of the Method- 
ist Mission, and naming as secretaries 
W. H. Gray (formerly of the Presbyte- 
rian Mission) W. H. Wilson of the 
Methodist Mission, and G. W. LeBre- 
ton of the adventurer class. The com- 
mittee then presented their report, and, 
on a motion being made to accept it, it 
was lost! Here was defeat the third. 
But in the midst of the consequent con- 
fusion, Mr. LeBreton’s mother-wit came 
to his aid, and he made a motion, which 
was seconded by Mr. Gray, to divide 
the meeting —those in favor of an or- 
ganization taking the right, and those 
opposed to it taking the left. In an in- 
stant, out stepped a famous mountain 
man, Joseph L. Meek, with the ques- 
tion: “Who is for a divide? All who 
favor the report of the committee, fol- 
low me!” The effect was electrical ; 
every American took his place in line 
on the right, where, being counted, they 
were found to number fifty-two. The 
opposite side counted up fifty. So quick- 
ly did victory follow upon the heels of 
defeat ! 

After the cheering which followed this 
sudden turn of affairs had ceased, the 
meeting was called to order, and the 
Canadian party withdrew, leaving on file 
a carefully prepared “address,” or pro- 
test, against the organization. The re- 
port of the committee was then taken 
up and disposed of, article by article. 
Among the officers chosen to carry out 
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the purposes of the organization was a 
Supreme Judge, with probate powers, 
this honor being conferred on Mr. A. E. 
Wilson, a trader at Wallamet Falls. G. 
W. LeBreton was chosen Clerk of the 
Court and Recorder; J. L. Meek, Sher- 
iff; and W. H. Wilson, Treasurer. Bal- 
loting was then resorted to for the choice 
of persons to fill the other offices. The 
balloting for a Legislative Committee re- 
sulted in the election of David Hill, T. 
J. Hubbard, Robert Shortess, Robert 
Newell, Alanson Beers, W. H. Gray, 
James O’Neil, Robert Moore, and W. 
M. Dougherty. Of these nine men, 
three had been, or were, connected with 
the missions ; the other six were simply 
Americans. Three magistrates were 
next elected, in the same proportion of 
one-third missionary; three constables, 
all outsiders; a major and three captains 
of militia, also from the adventurer class. 
So that the organization, as it now stood, 
had in it very little of either the mission- 
ary or Hudson’s Bay element. No gov- 
ernor was chosen, for the same reasons 
that prevented the choice of an execu- 
tive in 1841—the people were unwilling 
to place any one party in power. 

Subsequently, an additional magistrate 
and constable were chosen, and the ma- 
jor and captains were instructed to en- 
list men to form companies of mounted 
riflemen. The old officers, elected at a 
former meeting, were to remain in office 
until the code of laws was formed and 
accepted by the people. The Legisla- 
tive Committee were allowed only six 
days for their business session, and were 
to receive $1.25 per day for their serv- 
ices, the money to be raised by subscrip- 
tion. The time to be appointed for tak- 
ing the vote of the people upon the code 
was discussed, and fixed for the 5th day 
of July. This closed the business of 
this most momentous meeting. 

Two weeks later, on the 16th of May, 
the Legislative Committee met at Wal- 
lamet Falls. After a little deliberation, 
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it was determined to sit with open doors, 
the better to catch and act upon the im- 
pulse of the people. Three or four days 
sufficed for the transactions of the com- 
mittee, who returned quietly to their 
homes to await the day which was to 
decide upon the result of their labors. 

On the 4th of July, the American cit- 
izens of the Willamette Valley met at 
Champoeg to celebrate the national an- 
niversary, and get the spirit of patriot- 
ism aroused to the proper pitch before 
the final decision should be taken upon 
the report of the Legislative Committee. 
The orator of the day was the Rev. G. 
Hines, of the Methodist Mission; and, 
if any of his hearers had expected that 
he would do the arousing, they were 
disappointed in their speaker, who was 
as non-committal as if he had been se- 
lected by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
to make the address. Notwithstanding, 
he was elected president of the conven- 
tion on the following day, when the re- 
port of the Legislative Committee was 
presented to the meeting by Robert 
Moore, chairman of the committee, and 
accepted. 

Article by article the different sec- 
tions of the report were taken up, can- 
vassed, and generally accepted with but 
slight emendations, under the name of 
“Organic Laws.” First, the territory was 
divided into districts; after which such 
laws were enacted as conferred upon the 
people liberty of conscience in religious 
matters ; the right to writ of Aadeas cor- 
pus and trial by jury; security against 
unjust imprisonment and cruel punish- 
ment; protection to person and proper- 
ty; and the enforcement of contracts. 
Religion, morality, and knowledge were 
declared to be necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind; 
hence, “schools and the means of edu- 
cation shall forever be encouraged.” It 
was also promised “that the utmost 
good faith shall always be observed to- 
ward the Indians; their lands and prop- 
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erty shall never be taken from them 
without their consent; and in their prop- 
erty, rights, and liberty they shall never 
be invaded or disturbed, unless in just 
and lawfug wars, authorized by the rep- 
resentatives of the people. But laws, 
founded in justice and humanity, shall, 
from time to time, be made, for prevent- 
ing injustice being done to them, and 
for preserving peace and friendship. 
There shall be ether slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude in said territory, 
otherwise than for the punishment of 
crimes, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted.” It was enacted 
that the executive power should be vest- 
ed in a committee of three persons, and 
the legislative power in a committee of 
nine. The judicial power was vested ina 
supreme court, consisting of a supreme 
judge and two justices of tl . »eace; in 
a probate court, and in justices of tie 
peace. The militia law provided for the 
arrangement into one battalion of three 
or more companies of mounted riflemen, 
each company to meet once a year for 
company inspection. It was made the 
duty of each male inhabitant, over the 
age of sixteen years, and under sixty, 
who wished to be considered a citizen, 
to cause himself to be enrolled by giving 
his name to the proper officers of the 
militia— except such as might afterward 
be exempted. Fines were to be laid 
upon all who failed to adhere to the 
commands of the Executive Committee, 
the money to be expended for arms and 
ammunition, without delay; and the ap- 
pointment of some person to take charge 
of the mdgazine was ordered. And, 
lastly, the militid was made subject to 
the call of authorized agents of the Unit- 
ed States Government, with the advice 
and consent of the Executive Commit- 
tee, until troops should be sent to sup- 
port the same. It was enacted that “the 
laws of Iowa Territory shall be the laws 
of this territory in military and civil cases, 
where not otherwise provided for; and 
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where no statute of Iowa Territory ap- 
plies, the principles of common law and 
equity shall govern.” 

The convention completed its labors 
by the election of an Executive Commit- 
tee, upon the old plan of a balance of 
power; the triune governor consisting 
of Alanson Beers, a mission man; Da- 
vid Hill, an outsider; and Joseph Gale, 
a mountain manyor one who represented 
that class. After all was completed, in- 
cluding a land law, a marriage law, and 
a law of weights and measures, it was 


“Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to draw up a digest of the doings of the people of 
this territory with regard to an organization, and 
transmit the same to the United States Government, 
for their information,” 


It is hardly possible, in the limits al- 
lowed by a magazine article, to do jus- 
uce-to a subject like this, or to show 
the working of opposite interests, which 
the reader can readily imagine; but the 
sagacity of the men who composed the 
isolated community in Oregon in 1843 
is made sufficiently apparent by the dry 
record of facts above presented. The 
nicety with which they conciliated all 
classes; the tenacity with which they 
clung to the principles of a free govern- 
ment; and the patient persistency with 
which they contended for the national 
claim to the Oregon territory, present a 
chapter of events nowhere paralleled in 
the history of the United States. 

That article of the organic laws which 
forbade “slavery and involuntary servi- 
tude” was a premeditated impediment 
placed in the way of a certain class of 
persons who might become immigrants. 
There was as yet no privileged class in 
the country, except the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. TZzat they hoped to dis- 
lodge. Then, those who came from the 
North were by education and principle 
opposed to slavery; and those who came 
from the South were very few of them 
owners of slaves, and knew too much of 
the evils which their class suffered in a 
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slave State, not to throw all their influ- 
ence against the establishment of the 
institution in Oregon. They meant the 
government they were founding should 
be established in justice, temperance, 
intelligence, and freedom. 

It nearly always happens that in an 
enlightened nation the people are in ad- 
vance of the government, which very 
properly is conservative. The people 
of the United States, as well as this lit- 
tle Oregon colony, were demanding the 
settlement of the Oregon title, and had 
little patience with the deliberations of 
cabinet officers. A correspondence was 
being carried on between the colonists 
and their friends and former neighbors 
in the States, mutually informing each 
other of the progress of affairs. But it 
took a year, in those days of overland 
mail by ox- teams, to send a letter and 
get areturn; consequently no very close 
communication could be maintained. 

When Dr. Whitman decided to go to 
Washington in the interests of Oregon, 
he had heard of the Hudson’s Bay im- 
portation of Red River settlers to bal- 
ance the American settlement, and on 
the instant declared his purpose to bring 
a thousand immigrants to offset their 
sixty. Fortunately for his word, sorash- 
ly given, the doctor found on reaching 
the frontier that preparations for con- 
siderable emigration to Oregon were al- 
ready about completed, and bidding 
those people God- speed, he hurried on 
to Washington and New York, return- 
ing in time to overtake the slow-moving 
trains by the time they had reached the 
North Platte. From this point he acted 
as their guide over the most difficult 
portions of the road, and led them with- 
out serious loss or detention to his mis- 
sion on the Walla Walla River, whence, 
refreshed with fresh food and vegeta- 
bles, they pursued their way down the 
Columbia to the Willamette Valley. 

While this promised “thousand” — 
in reality about 800—were wending 


their toilsome way across the conti- 
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nent, the Oregon colony, as we have 
seen, was organizing a government, in- 
dependent, yet not independent — fro- 
vistonal, it was called—butgdistinctly 
and uncompromisingly American. It 
was doing what the General Govern- 
ment would not have dared to do at 
that time—taking possession of Oregon 
without the form of a treaty. Nor was 
the Hudson’s Bay Company unaware of 
this fact. Already it had tacitly yielded 
the country south of the Columbia, and 
confined its later settlements to the 
north side. Meaning to be true to the 
interests of the corporation he repre- 
sented, Dr. McLaughlin, as its repre- 
sentative in Oregon, yielded little by 
little, only as he was compelled by the 
exigency of the circumstances in which 
he was placed. And certainly his posi- 
tion at that time was not an enviable one. 
If he let these Americans have their 
own way, they would soon possess the 
whole country. Yet what could he do 
to oppose them that would not bring on 
a contest, ending perhaps in bloodshed ? 
They had already caused uneasiness 
among the Indians, by settling among 
them without trading with them, or pay- 
ing them for their lands, and danger 
threatened, unless the Indians could be 
conciliated. Dr. White, as an agent of 
the United States Government, had 
commenced to deal with them, teaching 
them to expect hereafter the interposi- 
tion of a new and different government 
from that of the Hudson’s Bay Compa- 
ny. This alone might become a fruit- 
ful source of trouble. But should any- 
thing like open warfare occur between 
the two nationalities of Whites, the In- 
dians were sure to enter into the con- 
flict, and, whichever side they took, the 
ruin of the whole country was sure to 
result. Peace, both with Whites and 
Indians, became as much a necessity as 
a duty. 
But the Americans were so very ex- 
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asperating! They accepted favors both In this extremity, the very corpora- 
asked and unasked, and then mocked tion they.had been taught to fear and 
those who bestowed them. They plac- dislike came to their assistance, with 
ed themselves where the company was food for the starving families, and boats 
forced to protect them to protect itself. for transportation down the Columbia. 
They were rapidly ruining the country Those who could not pay fared as well 
for the fur trade, and yet memorialized as those who could. The colonists had 
their Government because the company made no preparation for the reception 
endeavored to make up for that loss by of the 800 new settlers; neither was 
starting a trade in grain with the Rus- there food nor shelter for all these peo- 
sian settlements in Alaska, and because ple, nor teams to break up the sod, nor 
Dr. McLaughlin could build a better seed to put in the earth for the next 
mill, and quicker than they could, in year’s provisions. Credit had to be ex- 
the Willamette Valley. In short, they tended to large numbers of these peo- 
denied the company’s right to carry on ple, whose little all was exhausted by 
a profitable business in Oregon. They the long and wasting journey from the 
had set up a government upon neutral Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean. The 
territory, and organized a militia. And colonists themselves could not relieve 
all this, in spite of the most cordial en- such anumber. The mission store had 
deavors of the good doctor to keep upon no authority to give credit; the few small 
comfortable terms with them! Their traders already in the country would 
Americanism was irrepressible on all not. Dr. McLaughlin alone was both 
occasions. In view of these circum- able and willing. Thus none of the im- 
stances, the gentlemen at Vancouver migrants suffered as they must have suf- 
were often in a state of great perplexity, fered without this assistance, and the 
while yet maintaining to the best of their older colonists were greatly elated by 
ability amicable relations with the Amer- this addition to their numbers. 
ican settlers. The year 1843 was rendered memora- 
Boastful as were the little Oregon col- ble by the successful establishment of 
ony, they would narrowly have escaped an American government, and by the 
being overpowered by their friends in advent in Oregon of the first important 
the fall of 1843, had it not been for the immigrating party. But the opening of 
kind offices of the hated monopoly. Suc- the following year was overshadowed 
cessful as the first large emigration were by Indian difficulties in the Willamette 
in safely reaching eastern Oregon, they Valley. So much alarm was felt by the 
found one of the most difficult portions settlers, that the Executive Committee 
of their journey would be the passage felt constrained to issue a proclamation 
of the Cascade Mountains with their calling for an organization of the mili- 
families, household stuff, wagons, and tary forces in the settlements. The In- 
stock. Upon arriving at the Dalles, dians made an attack upon Wallamet 
very few of these 800 people had any Falls on the 4th of March, in which af- 
provisions left. Neither had the col- fray a notoriously bad Indian was killed, 
onists made any preparations for them. and three White men wounded, two of 
Many of them had left their exhausted whom died. One of those who fell was 
cattle in the Walla Walla country to re- G. W. LeBreton, the first Clerk of the 
cruit until spring. Others expected to Court in Oregon. On the 9th of March, 
drive theirs into the Willamette Valley a meeting was held at Champoeg for 
by a narrow pack-trail, over which it was the purpose of organizing companies of 
impossible to take the wagons. mounted riflemen. The first company 
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raised consisted of nineteen volunteers, 
who immediately proceeded ta elect their 
officers: T. D. Keizer being chosen cap- 
tain; J. L. Morrison, first lieutenant; 
and —— Cason, ensign. The meeting 
urged the settlers to organize other com- 
panies, and rendezvous on the 22d at 
the Oregon Institute, as the mission 
school was now called—the same that 
has since expanded into the Willamette 
University. 

These prompt measures on the part 
of the settlers had effect in two ways; 
they intimidated the Indians and alarmed 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. Although 
as a rule the American population of 
Oregon were law-and-order loving, there 
were a few reckless spirits in this, as in 
all other communities, whose love of ex- 
citement made them seek occasions of 
offense against the company; and from 
this small but always dangerous class 
had emanated certain threats concerning 
the company’s fort at Vancouver, which, 
together with the growing restlessness 
of the Indians and the formation of mil- 
itary companies among the Americans, 
caused the stationing in the river oppo- 
site Vancouver of her British majesty’s 
ship Modeste; which remained on this 
duty, of guarding the company’s post, 
from 1844 to 1847. 

Among and leaders of the immigration 
of 1843 were such men as Jesse Apple- 
gate, Peter H. Burnett, J. W. Nesmith, 
and other prominent men of the Pacific 
coast during the last thirty years; and 
Dr. McLaughlin was not slow to per- 
ceive and recognize their power as indi- 
viduals. Drawn together by mutual re- 
spect, these gentlemen and the officers 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company became 
warm personal friends, and were able 
to discuss without rancor the peculiar 
position of affairs in Oregon. By the 
election of 1844, a new legislative and 
Executive Committee had been chos- 
en, which leaned, partly through the 
influence of the company and partly 
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through ambitious motives, to the side 
of an independent government. They 
proceeded to pass laws, order a conven- 
tion, fix salaries of government officers 
—and in fact devised the machinery of 
a new and possible form of government, 
which might at any moment take place. 
Instead of submitting their acts to the 
people, the real legislative body of the 
territory, they omitted to summon a 
mass- meeting, or to take a vote of the 
people. 

This high-handed legislation natural- 
ly alarmed the people, and while they 
accepted the proposed change of a sin- 
gle in place of a triple executive, they 
took care that the officer filling this po- 
sition should be unequivocally Ameri- 
can in his views. The immigration of 
1844 had been about the same as that 
of the previous year, and there were 
now enough settlers who were neither 
Hudson’s Bay nor missionary to keep 
the politics of the country quite free 
of either influence. But the man chosen 
for the first governor of Oregon was Mr. 
George Abernethy, a lay member of the 
Methodist Mission, and of very strong 
anti-Hudson’s-Bay sentiments; and so 
well did Mr. Abernethy suit the people 
of Oregon, that he continued to be re- 
elected as long as the provisional gov- 
ernment remained in force. 

Oregon being now thoroughly Amer- 
icanized, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
gave up the struggle to resist the tide 
of events. The thoroughly American 
Legislature of 1845, led in a great meas- 
ure by Jesse Applegate, devised an oath 
of office which should not affect the al- 
legiance of those British subjects who 
now wished to join the American organ- 
ization, and the greatest part of them 
voted for Mr. Abernethy. At the same 
time, however, the gun-ship MModeste 
remained in the river, and additional 
fortifications were added to the com- 
pany’s post. 

It was indeed a critical period in the 
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history of Oregon. Memorial after me- 
morial had been sent to Congress, set- 
ting forth the precarious condition of 
the colony, for the five years antecedent. 
Every newspaper and every private let- 
ter received from the States was anx- 
iously examined for a hint that Congress 
meant to settle the boundary question 
with Great Britain without further post- 
ponement and joint occupancy; and the 
constant entreaty of Oregon was, that 
the notice of abrogation should be given. 
But one year after another passed, and 
no notice was forthcoming. The people 
were becoming belligerent and threaten- 
ing. Whereas they had once almost 
accepted the idea of yielding the coun- 
try north of the Columbia River to 
Great Britain, they now insisted upon 
the possession of the whole territory to 
the northernmost point of Spanish dis- 
covery; and “fifty-four forty or fight” 
became the watchword of Americanism 
in Oregon. 

The intelligence of this state of affairs 
in the territory being conveyed to Great 
Britain, Doctor McLaughlin fell under 
the displeasure of the London compa- 
ny, for “encouraging American settle- 
ment!” Never was man so tormented 
between two fires as the good doctor. 
When he had explained that he had 
done his best to prevent settlement, by 
all honorable means, and that he had 
assisted the immigrants from humanity 
alone—when the company reproached 
him with giving credits, and compelled 
him to assume $60,000 of debt and ac- 
count therefor to the company out of his 
own private means, making his human- 
ity of heart a crime and disgrace—Doc- 
tor McLaughlin resigned his connection 
with the company he had served so faith- 
fully for more than twenty years, and re- 
tired to Wallamet Falls, where he had 
long before taken up the site of Oregon 
City. But the rabid Protestant-Ameri- 
can party would not allow him to pos- 
sess in peace his claim, upon which 
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nearly all of his remaining private means 
had been expended, and fought him con- 
stantly. Religion was scandalized by 
his being a devout Catholic, as by his 
Canadian birth, though a Scotchman, 
he naturally would be. Politics was 
scandalized because he was a British 
subject, and would hardly allow him to 
become naturalized as an American cit- 
izen; while those debtors for whose 
sake he had ruined himself were too 
often his bitterest persecutors. 

In the meantime, the Oregon govern- 
ment was strengthened by the talent and 
patriotism which had newly entered in- 
to it. The first work of the Legislative 
Committee of 1845—now increased to 
thirteen members—was to revise and 
prepare for the final approval of the 
people the organic laws of the country. 
This they did; Mr. Applegate embody- 
ing the views of the committee in one of 
the clearest, most just, and forcible codes 
ever submitted to any people. An at- 
tempt was made to render void the acts 
of the committee of 1844, in the matter 
of taxing the people without having pre- 
viously obtained their consent, which 
effort miscarried, owing to the little im- 
portance attached to the subject in the 
then financial condition of the territo- 
ry, when “wheat and orders on solvent 
merchants”’ furnished the “circulating 
medium” of the Oregonians. 

The following cogy of the Treasurer’s 
Report for 1844 will give some idea of 
the economical manner in which the af- 
fairs of the country were administered 
in those primitive times: 





Received of collector in taxes....... $313 31 
For licenses for two ferries.......... 4° 00 
One BOR. cccccccss cocccccccssccces oo 
: ———— $358 31 
Expended for stationery.........2+ $20 38 
Rent of Mr. Hathaway’s house. .... 15 00 
Judge Babcock’s salary.........000+ 60 co 
Services of secretary in house....... 20 00 
- 115 38 
Balance remaining in treasury. .......0..+.+ $242 93 


There could have been no Boss Tweeds 
in Oregon, when the treasury retained 
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more than half its contents, after paying 
the salaries of all the officers of state! 
It was a common enough thing in 1845 
to resolve a salary to some officer, but a 
rarer thing for him to claim it. Hardly 
a year ago, the Legislature of Oregon 
voted “back pay” to Governor Aber- 
nethy, for services rendered while ex- 
ecutive of the provisional government, 
which was never claimed until the late. 
disastrous fires had made it almost a 
necessity. 

Again a Legislative Committee memo- 
rialized and petitioned Congress, setting 
forth the wants, the hopes and fears, and 
dangers, and devoted patriotism of the 
colony, and asking to be taken under the 
protection of the General Government. 
This memorial, together with a copy of 
the amended organic laws, was trans- 
mitted to Congress by the hand of Doc- 
tor White, who was returning to the 
States, to be in readiness for any ap- 
pointment that might by any possibility 
fall to him, in case of the erection of 
a territorial government. But as Con- 
gress had been notified that Oregon did 
not desire his return in an official capa- 
city, his connection with her early his- 
tory was ended from that time. The 
year 1845 closed with the accession to 
the colony of about 3,000 souls ; but the 
condition in which this immigration ar- 
rived was pitiable, and demanded, as it 
received, the assistance of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, from the Dalles to Wal- 
lamet Falls. 

From this time on the Oregon gov- 
ernment may be considered as well es- 
tablished, the concern of the people be- 
ing now more for the final settlement of 
the United States claim to the country, 
and the recognition by Congress of their 
claim to the lands settled upon, than for 
the safety of life or personal property in 
the colony. And while they petitioned 
and waited, they kept alive their inter- 
est in colonial affairs by inventing pro- 
hibitory liquor laws, which never could 
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be passed, because, by binding them- 
selves not to manufacture or sell ardent 
spirits, they placed a monopoly of that 
business in the hands of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company; by laying out roads and 
hunting for passes through the mountains 
to facilitate future immigration; by or- 
ganizing a printing association, cultivat- 
ing a home talent for literature, and 
steadily keeping up the old habit of an- 
tagonism to everything British, in the 
intervals of labor and amusement. In 
this interval of suspense, the officers of 
the Modeste played no unimportant part 
in the endeavor to keep the peace and 
cultivate the friendship of the Americans. 
Balls, races, private theatricals, and lit- 
erary entertainments were freely given, 
in which the youth and beauty of the 
colony were invited to participate ; and, 
if one may believe the Oregon Specta- 
tor, published in 1846, there has never 
been a time when Oregon society was 
more genuinely enjoyable, or more thor- 
oughly enjoyed. And yet the fever of 
expectancy burned unintermittently in 
the hearts of the long- enduring guard- 
ians of the American interests. 

At length, in December, 1846, Gov- 
ernor Abernethy, in his message to the 
legislature, announced that the United 
States Senate “had ratified the treaty 
upon the Oregon question by a vote of 
forty-one to fourteen.” So much was 
learned from the Polynesian, a paper 
published at the Sandwich Islands. By 
private letters to the agent of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company in the islands: the 
intelligence was received, and conveyed 
to the agent of the company in Oregon, 
and by him to the executive of the pro- 
visional government. What were the 
terms of the treaty had not yet been 
made known officially. It was stated 
that the boundary was settled along 
the forty-ninth parallel to the Straits of 
Fuca, yielding Vancouver’s Island and 
the country above, as far as the fifty- 
fourth parallel, to Great Britain. 
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The “fifty-four-forty-or-fight” spirit of 
the colonists was terribly humiliated by 
this concession of the United States 
Government, and many refused to cred- 
it it. But others tried to comfort them- 
selves by the now certain hope of being 
taken under the protection of the Stars 
and Stripes. The governor in his mes- 
sage leaves it to the legislature to deter- 
mine whether to adjourn until further in- 
telligence of the intentions of Congress 
are received, “or to go on with the reg- 
ular business of the session, as if noth- 
ing were done for us or expected by 
us.” The Legislative Committee pro- 
ceeded to take a middle course, which 
was to get such laws enacted as they 
wished to have confirmed by the terri- 
torial government whenever the United 
States should establish one in Oregon. 
But the General Government seemed 
very well satisfied with the condition of 
its unacknowledged offspring. Although 
the treaty settling the boundary question 
had been ratified eighteen months be- 
fore, Governor Abernethy opened his 
message for December, 1847, with the 
following paragraph: “Contrary to the 
expectation of all who reside in this ter- 
ritory, you are again convened under 
the provisional government of Oregon. 
After learning that the boundary line 
was settled, there was hardly a doubt 
resting in the mind of any individual 
with regard to the extension of the ju- 
risdiction of the United States over this 
territory. We have been sadly disap- 
pointed, and hope, which was so fondly 
cherished, begins to sink into despair in 
the hearts of many.” Another large 
immigration had reached Oregon in the 
fall of 1846, and still another in 1847, 
but they had not added materially to the 
wealth of the country as yet, and a press- 
ing need began to be felt of some means 
of increasing the revenue for the pur- 
poses of government, as well as to fur- 
nish means for dealing with the Indians, 
all the time growing more and more tur- 
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bulent. In reference to this threatening 

danger, the governor’s message contin- 
ues: “Some plan should be devised by 
which a fund can be raised, and pres- 
ents made to the Indians to keep them 
quiet until an agent arrives from the 
United States.” 

The ink was hardly dry upon this 
message, when the Legislative Commit- 
tee and the whole colony were shocked 
and terrified by the intelligence received 
through Chief Factor Douglas at Van- 
couver, of the massacre of Doctor Whit- 
man, wife, family, and about a dozen 
immigrants who were wintering at the 
mission on the Walla Walla—an event 
long threatened, but not to be avoided 
except by the abandonment of the coun- 
try or the interference of the United 
States Government. As we have seen, 
no such interference came in time to 
avert the catastrophe. Nothing but the 
wholesale butchery of its citizens could 
spur the General Government up to at- 
tend to their petitions. 

When the blood of the long-suffering 
colonists had been:shed, and Oregon 
was arming her volunteers, with the as- 
sistance of a foreign company—when 
her messengers were flying to Califor- 
nia, to the Sandwich Islands, and over- 
land through winter snows to Wash- 
ington—the Government became at 
length aroused to a sense of its respon- 
sibility. In August, 1848, the bill pass- 
ed organizing the 7erritory of Oregon, 
although to all intents and purposes it 
was a State in every essential except 
population, which, in 1847, must have 
amounted to 13,000, or upward of that 
number. In March, 1849, the machin- 
ery of the new government arrived in 
Oregon, and the burden of holding and 
governing an extensive territory, with- 
out money or arms, was lifted from the 
hearts and hands of Oregon pioneers, 
by the appointees of the power which 
received as a free gift a heretofore inde- 
pendent State. 
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OLD JANET. 


LD JANET! It was an odd 

nickname that I had given her, 
though we were children together, and 
she six weeks my junior. She was a 
creature of moods and swift impulses. 
She was tender, proud, humble, all at 
once, and, more than all, she was rigidly 
just. Not even her inordinate affection 
for Teddy Burr could hoodwink her 
sense of justice, or blind her eyes to a 
perception of my follies when the cost 
entailed by them was likely to fall on 
our common guardian. 

“Mind now, Teddy, I will tell grand- 

papa!” she said one day, when, coming 
unexpectedly to the stables, she sur- 
prised me leading out Bess, the bay 
mare, preparatory to a ride into town. 
Bess was our grandfather’s pet mare, 
and no person was allowed to mount 
her except by permission, as a gracious 
favor. . 
“T will tell grandpapa!” she repeat- 
ed, planting herself firmly before me, 
her clumpy little feet set wide apart, and 
all her roughened, bright brown hair tum- 
bling, cataract - fashion, from under her 
gipsy hat. 

My only answer was a tightening of 
the girths with a defiant air. 

“You have no right!” she flashed 
out, angrily. “You know dada does 
not like it, and I will surely tell him.” 

By this time I was mounted and rid- 
ing out of the gate. But as I swept 
past her I looked back, and, pursing up 
my lips, sung out insultingly: “ Tell- 
tale! tell-tale! Tell tales, if you dare!” 
and so cantered off. She did tell. Not 
one of the people employed on the place 
would have betrayed me, though every- 
one of them knew that I had willfully 
done wrong, and I was proportionately 


indignant with Old Janet for carrying 
out her threat. I think that when I was 
punished, she suffered more than I did. 
For two days I would not speak to her, 
and she moped about the house with red 
eyes and an unkempt head. On the 
evening of the third day I was sitting in 
the dining-room window waiting for tea, 
when Janet stole up to me with a shy, 
hesitating air. 

“Won’t you forgive me, Teddy, dear?” 
she whispered. I made no answer, but 
sat resolutely gazing out of the window 
at the red and bronzed foliage tossed by 
the autumn winds. 

“TI am so sorry.” A pair of quiver- 
ing, wet lips were laid on my hand; a 
slender brown arm stole about my neck. 
“ Please forgive me, Ted!” 

“What are you sorry about?” I ask- 
ed, shortly. I was quite as ready as 
she to make up our difference, for I 
missed her a great deal in my daily 
sports, but I meant to make the recon- 
ciliation as humiliating for her as possi- 
ble. It might serve as a warning to her 
in future not to meddle. 

“O, Ted! I am so sorry because— 
because you are angry; and I was so 
sorry to see you punished and grand- 
papa so angry. I would a thousand 
times rather have been punished in your 
stead. Please, please forgive me, Ted- 
dy—do!” 

Tears were flowing plentifully, and 
she was wiping ther with her ruffled 
muslin apron all in a mess. 

“Well, then,” I answered, mollified, 
“if you are really sorry, you just go 
without your supper to-night, as I did 
that night, and then I’ll make it all up 
with you.” 

“QO! will you, truly? Dear Ted, how 
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good you are! Iamso glad! I don’t 
mind going without my supper—that’s 
nothing! I wish you had asked some- 
thing harder of me. But—bat won’t you 
kiss me, Teddy—just once?” 

“To-morrow,” I answered, turning 
shortly away. “After it’s all over, I'll 
kiss you, if you want. But not to-night.” 

“Very well; to-morrow, then!” She 
took her little, wistful, tear-stained face 
off to the other side of the room, and 
sat penitently down by the fire. She sat 
there quietly while the bell rung and 
my grandfather and I took our places at 
the table. I had pictured her, in my 
mind, with a disgraced air going early, 
supperless, to bed, and I was not pre- 
pared for this. Grandfather missed her. 
She always sat at his right hand, feed- 
ing out of his cup, or plate, as the will- 
ful fancy moved her, and he now per- 
emptorily ordered her to her usual seat 
by his side. 

“Not to-night, please, dear dada!” 
she pleaded, without stirring; and when 
he asked her what was the matter, went 
hurriedly on: “I’m not to have any tea 
to-night. I don’t really mind it. It’s 
nothing —and Teddy’s going to forgive 
me—and—he will kiss me in the morn- 
ing—and we are always going to be good 
friends after this —always, forever —” 

Then her voice broke, and, with a 
rush of tears, she was away from the 
room, up-stairs, to hide them out of 
sight. 

“So, so! Master Theodore, that’s it, 
is it?” My grandfather’s sharp, gray, 
needle-gun eyes seemed to shoot me 
through and through. ‘Little Janet is 
to be punished because she was honest 
enough to show you up in your faithless- 
ness to me?” 

I muttered something in reply not 
quite intelligible. 

“Well, it won’t hurt Janet, this dis- 
cipline; I like to see the metal she’s 
made of. But as for you, sir, it strikes 
me that you have much more the air of 
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a culprit, sitting there eating your sup- 
per, than the little girl who is hiding her 
honest tears up-stairs in bed.” 

It was tough work. His look and 
words were hard to bear, but I sat it 
out, munching my bread with a defiant 
air, and afterward going out of the room 
with as much bravado as I could as- 
sume, lightly humming, “ Love isa sick- 
ness” —one of our grandfather’s old- 
fashioned airs which Janet and I affected 
to sing together. 

I kissed Janet next morning, and so 
we made up our difference; and pretty 
much in this way we quarreled and kiss- 
ed and made up again, till I was eighteen 
years of age and sent away to school. 
By that time it was pretty well under- 
stood that grandfather designed us to 
be married as soon as my education was 
finished, and to inherit his property. I 
don’t know that either of us thought 
much about it. Janet was my slave, and 
I accepted her devotion as I fancied a 
man should—grandly! My grandfather, 
watching his idol Janet closely, was sat- 
isfied because he saw that she was hap- 
py- But sometimes, when my domineer- 
ing temper overtopped even its ordinary 
exacting demands on Janet’s sweet hu- 
mility, he would shake his head and 
mutter forebodings of the “wild nature 
—the bad Burr blood,” which I had in- 
herited from my ancestors. 

I passed my first vacations abroad. 
One excuse after another I made, until 
two years were gone before I came 
home again. The welcome then was 
warm. My grandfather, whose hair had 
whitened wonderfully, leaned heavily on 
my arm as he walked up and down the 
room. 

“You see I am changed, Ted—chan- 
ged for the worse —in these two years. 
But, Janet —you think Janet’s changed 
for the better; don’t you, eh?” He 
looked anxiously in my face. 

My only reply was to bend and kiss 
the exquisite dimples that lay like crum- 
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pled rose-leaves in her rounded cheek 
and chin. She flushed up splendidly, 
and drew slightly away. It was the first 
time I had known Janet shy, and it add- 
ed a keener relish to my appreciation, 
somewhat supercilious, of her frank and 
generous country beauty. Grandfather 
smiled proudly. 

“There’s no girl like our Janet!” he 
said to me. “She was brought up by 
men— women don’t train such girls — 
and she’s got a man’s courage, a man’s 
will, and a man’s sense of honor, added 
to a woman’s tenderness. You are a 
happy man, Ted, to possess her.” 

I acquiesced, with inward supercil- 
iousness, thinking my grandfather was 
getting childish in his old age. But I 


remembered it all afterward, and recog- 
nized his wisdom. 

One day, late in the afternoon, I got 
my horse out, and, promising Janet that 
I would be gone but an hour, rode brisk- 
ly away over the white, hard winter 


ground. The cold air set my pulses 
bounding; the blood mounted to my 
head, and, singing furiously, I rode on 
and on. In the outskirts of the town, I 
chanced to meet some acquaintances ; 
among them Burt Harrison, a college- 
chum, with his sister. They urged me 
to join them, and we rode into town, 
with the promise of a gay night before 
us. We had supper, music, wine ; song 
followed song, toast followed toast; and, 
while Rosalind Harrison’s splendidly 
beautiful Southern eyes smilingly invit- 
ed love into mine, I forgot honor, forgot 
my promise to Janet, forgot everything 
that a wise man should remember. The 
first red streaks of early dawn were visi- 
ble over the eastern hills when I rode 
homeward. The touch of the cold, pine- 
scented air on my forehead was grate- 
ful; the fever in my blood was cooled 
as I swept on; but there was a sicken- 
ing fall of the pulse within, which was 
new to me. 

The first sight that greeted my eyes, 
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as I swung the gate, was Janet, flying 
toward me. Evidently she had not slept. 
Her face was pale, her yesterday’s even- 
ing dress not laid off, and dark shadows 
underlined her heavy eyes. 

“What! up so soon?” I cried, with 
affected gayety, as I flung myself to the 
ground—“and waiting fora ride? Jump 
up now, and you shall have one canter 
before I put Bess in the stables. She’s 
dead tired out with her night’s work.” 

But Janet’s only answer was to throw 
her arms about my neck with a burst of 
tears. 

“O, Ted! what a fright you have giv- 
en us; what a night I have spent! I 
feared an accident. We have had men 
scouring the hills, but they could find no 
trace of you. Thank God! you are safe 
home.” 

I led her into the house, soothing her 
as well as I could. After a few mo- 
ments of convulsive weeping, she grew 
calmer, and I wiped her eyes with pen- 
itent kisses. She left me, smiling, and 
I was congratulating myself on having 
escaped so easily, when a door opened, 
and my grandfather stood before me on 
the landing. One glance at his shaking 
white head and stern face assured me 
that the worst was yet to come. I sup- 
pose I must have looked like a guilty 
culprit, with my wine-flushed face, 
my wind-tossed hair, and disordered 
clothes. 

“Well, sir!” He spoke briefiy, and 
then stood silent, waiting an explana- 
tion. 

“T am sorry to have caused you any 
uneasiness,” I began, trying at the same 
time to be respectful, and to curb the 
irritated temper which was born of my 
exhausted nerves. “I met some village 
friends, and joined them at a supper in 
town. I quite forgot the flight of time; 
it must have flown on silken wings.” 

“Indeed!” My grandfather’s tone 
was hard as steel, and quite as cold 
and cutting. 
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“T repeat, that I am sorry to have 
caused you any uneasiness,” I went on, 
struggling hard with my furiously rising 
blood; “but, pardon me, I think it 
would have been quite as well if you 


had slept the night away as usual. This- 


excess of anxiety regarding me, which 
you and Janet display, seems to be whol- 
ly uncalled for.” 

“We will leave Janet’s name out of 
this discussion, if you please.” The 
old man spoke with quiet dignity, but 
my temper flashed like lightning. 

“We will leave it out now and forev- 
er after, if you like!” I flung back, my 
prudence all cast to the four winds. 

The words must have struck him hard 
and heavy, but he made no sign—not 
then. 

“Will you tell me who were your 
companions in last night’s orgies?” 
—some suspicion which I had not wit 
enough to guess at prompting his in- 
quiry. 

“T should be glad to tell you,” I re- 


plied, with an impertinent affectation 
of coxcombry, “but, unfortunately, one 
woman who was present fills my mind 


to the exclusion of all the others. I can 
describe her, if you wish, for she was 
more beautiful than an houri seen in a 
dream of Paradise.” 

“ A woman—a woman!” He control- 
led his shaking limbs, and raised his 
head, with one of the old sharp glances 
flashing out from his keen, gray eyes. 
“What is her name?” 

“‘ Miss Harrison—Miss Rosalind Har- 
rison,” I simpered. ‘You know the 
family, Grandfather; the Harrisons of 
the South.” 

“Janet! Janet!” My grandfather sud- 
denly raised his voice, calling loudly. 
I stood stupefied with astonishment. In 
another moment Janet was by his side, 
fluttering with anxious solicitude. He 
took her hands in his, and, turning her 
to the cruel light, studied intently the 
fair young face which not even a night’s 
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sleepless watching could make less than 
freshly lovely. “Janet, my Janet, do 
you love this man, this Theodore Burr? 
Is your true heart bound up in him, 
my girl? Alas! alas!” he added, as, 
blushing and sobbing “O, Grandpa- 
pa!” she hid her pure, young face in 
his bosom. He held it there, and kiss- 
ed the bright brown curls in a passion 
of fierce tenderness. Then he turned 
to me: 

“TI forgive you this once, for the sake 
of my girl, who, God pity her! loves 
you. But, mind you, only this once; 
for not even you shall play fast-and- 
loose with my darling. When once her 
name is dropped between us, Master 
Ted, it is dropped forever. I know the 
Harrisons ; they are bad, core through. 
Old and young are alike treacherous and 
deceitful. Who plays with them plays 
a losing game. Let me warn you in 
time.” 

He shook fearfully, as if with ague. 
I offered to support him, fearing that he 
would fall, but he repulsed me, and led 
Janet away. I could hear him mutter- 
ing to her of “Poor girl, my Janet!” 
and of the “bad Burr blood”? that spoil- 
ed me. And then he kissed her, weep- 
ing. How he loved that girl! | 

When I went back to the college town, 
the Harrisons were already established 
there. Burt and I were classmates. 
He took me to see Rosalind, and she 
straightway cast the old fatal spell over 
me. I loved her passionately when I 
was with her; but when I was away, I 
longed for Janet. I longed to hear Ja- 
net’s voice, to feel the touch of her hand. 
I thought of Rosalind by day, but dream- 
ed of Old Janet by night. I had been 
at school only a few weeks, when a per- 
emptory summons came, bidding me 
home. The message was given in such 
terms that I feared serious illness was 
at the bottom of it, and fled homeward 
like the wind. Janet was not in sight. 
A servant led me up to my grandfather’s 
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room. He was sitting alone, a majestic 
gray figure, by the table. I hastened 
forward to greet him, but he suddenly 
stretched out his hand and repulsed me 
with a gesture so stern, a look so pa- 
thetic and dignified, that I stood as if 
rooted to the floor. 

“Don’t speak! don’t touch me!” he 
said, “until you have read that, and ex- 
plained it.” He pointed with a long, 
lean finger to an open letter on the ta- 
ble. 

I took it up; it was the history of my 
intercourse with Rosalind Harrison from 
beginning to end—terribly precise, terri- 
bly true! I felt the blood surging hot 
and dark into my face under those pierc- 
ing, needle-like gray eyes that watched 
me as I read the damned treachery. 

“Ts it true?” my grandfather asked ; 
but I could not reply. “Is it true, sir?” 
persisted the pitiless voice; and then I 
forced myself to look up. 


“It is true, in part, I am afraid. But, 
O, Grandfather! for pity’s sake, listen 
to me; let me speak one word for my- 


self. I am not so wholly base, or to 
blame, as this says ——” 

“Stop!” my grandfather cried, “I 
will not hear another word. The one 
fact that I wanted to be assured of be- 
fore I condemned you, is true. You 
have confessed it. You have been false 
to my Janet. Janet! Janet!” The pa- 
thetic old voice, breaking out into this 
strange, sad cry, rung through the lonely 
passages and reached her, wherever she 
was. She flew into the room, and, bend- 
ing over him, without a look at me, kiss- 
ed his white hair and his withered cheeks, 
soothing him tenderly. 

“Janet, my girl—my brave girl! it’s 
all true. You and I are left to love each 
other alone, Janet,” he said, clinging to 
her hands. 

“And we are quite happy, Grandpa- 
pa,” answered her sweet, clear voice; 
“quite happy, you and I! Cheer up— 
cheer up, Dada!” 
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I stood apart, listening as if on the 
other side of a great gulf. Neither of 
them looked at me. 

“Forgive me!” I pleaded, for once in 
humbleness. “If you are thus deter- 
mined to cast me out of your hearts, let 
me, at least, hear you say that you for- 
give me before I go.” 

“Why should we bear enmity against 
a stranger, Janet?” said my grandfa- 
ther, with cruel distinctness; “let him 
go in peace. Those whom he took in 
place of us to be his friends have al- 
ready played the part of Judas and be- 
trayed him.” 

What could I say? For it was Burt 
Harrison’s hand, that, unskillfully dis- 
guised, had penned that miserable epis- 
tle, in the hope of forever separating me 
from Janet Fentonsleigh. Was he not 
Judas? So I left them, without anoth- 
er word. And at that last hour I knew 
the truth. My grandfather had never 
cared for me except for Janet’s sake, 
and when he fancied that I had ceased 
to love her, he hated me. 

I felt like a ruined man—stunned, 
reeling—as I stepped out into the open 
air. A great blank suddenly yawned in 
my life. I had always depended on Ja- 
net’s love. Whether I were apparently 
true to her or false; whether I laughed, 
or sneered, or smiled at her, I expected 
her to love me. I felt it impossible for 
her to be false. ‘A man’s courage, a 
man’s will, and a man’s sense of honor, 
added to a woman’s tenderness ;” how 
then could Janet cast me off, possessing 
these qualities? Sometimes I pished 
and jeered, and told myself all this trou- 
ble came from the man’s training Janet 
had received. She would have clung to 
me, in spite of everything, as a woman 
ought, had she been reared by women. 
After all, I preferred to think that she 
loved me, even then, in spite of that iron 
old man; so I whistled Rosalind Harri- 
son’s memory down the wind, and, now 
that my Old Janet was lost to me, hug- 
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ged her dear image closer than ever to 
my heart. 

It was a soft, dark day—still, horribly 
still, with the calm that follows or pre- 
cedes a tempest. Now and then the 
heavy plunge of sliding masses of snow 
was heard as I walked to the station, 
and great flakes fell from the clouds at 
long distances. Our train labored heav- 
ily along. The wheels clogged, the rails 
creaked, and the sullen air seemed to 
be thrilled with forebodings of disaster. 
To add to our gloom, a heavy fog set- 
tled down about us. The sheets of black 
vapor which at stated intervals roll up 
from the Thames and make London like 
the cities one sees in dreams, vague and 
terrible, would have been but silvery 
mists, compared with the thick curtain 
that wrapped us and crept as we crept 
onward. 

I was startled out of my dismal rev- 
eries by a horrible sense of falling, a 
sickening crash as if the world had 
been shattered; then came insensibil- 
ity. When my jarred senses returned, 
I realized that I was lying among dead 
and wounded at the bottom of a rocky 
gorge, amid and under the ruins of the 
cars. I could not move, I was so bruis- 
ed and crushed. I could not tell if my 
limbs were broken, but I felt the blood 
trickling over my cold face from a wound 
in the head. 

Half the night passed while we lay 
there before help came. I was silent, 
listening to the moans of the wounded 
and dying. The weather changed; a 
cold wind blew up and lifted the fog; 
the clouds parted, and I saw a star look- 
ing down upon me. It made me think 
of Janet— my Old Janet—and I called 
her name aloud. The star changed; it 
was Janet’s face that bent over me, her 
hands wiped the blood from my face, her 
voice sounded in my ear. 

“Ted, my darling! O, my darling— 
my own love! He is not dead! O, 
thank God, he is not dead!” 
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She stood up and beckoned to one of 
the men who were helping to draw out 
from under the wrecked timbers the 
crushed human beings about us. He 
came with a light, looked, and then 
turned away. 

“ There’s others that’s hurt far worse 
than him, Miss. We must look to them 
first.” 

Janet caught hold of his arm, and 
snatching her purse from her pocket 
thrust it into his hand. 

“ For God’s sake, help me!” she cried. 
“O, you must help me get him away 
from here. Take that—there is money 
in it—and do as I bid you.” 

The man yielded. Janet took off her 
large thick shawl, and spread it on the 
ground. They loosened me as tenderly 
as possible from the wreck, and placed 
me on the shawl. Next Janet took off 
some other portion of her dress and 
covered me—lI felt her lips touch my 
cheek as she did it; then she took two 
corners of the shawl in her small fair 
hands, the man took the other two, and 
so, step by step, tenderly, not to jar my 
bruised body, slowly and laboriously, 
the delicate girl and the strong man car- 
ried me up the rocky, ice-bound side 
of the ravine. O, my Old Janet — my 
lost darling! More than the bleeding 
of my wounds was the bleeding of my 
heart, and more than the pain of my 
hurts was the pain of my penitent love 
for you during that desolate journey! 

Through the days of unavoidable sick- 
ness which followed that night’s wounds 
and exposure, throuzh my convales- 
cence, and as long as I needed a nurse, 
Janet staid with me. Every morfing she 
received a letter from our grandfather, 
couched in affectionate terms and ex- 
pressing great anxiety for her, but not 
once alluding to me. He never came 
near me, never asked after my welfare ; 
I was dead to the old granite heart. I 
felt bitterly indignant, but was too proud 
to complain. 
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At length the time arrived when Janet 
said that she must go; and then camea 
battle of wills. I begged her to stay 
with me. I entreated, implored, using 
all my noted powers of eloquence, which 
were now the more effective that I was 
in deadly earnest. But all in vain. Ter- 
rible power, used terribly in vain. It 
was a novel experience to me to fail. 

“Stop, Teddy!” said Janet, crying; 
“You must not speak of this again. I 
promised grandpapa if he would let me 
come to you, that no word of love should 
be spoken between us. He trusts in 
my honor. Let me go!” 

I burst out in a fierce rage. 

“Why should we wreck our lives in 
humoring the whims of a spiteful old 
man? OQ, Janet! my love, my darling! 
do not leave me.” 

But she would not listen. “I prom- 
- ised him to come back,” she said, “and 
I will keep my word.” 

“But you love me! you love me, Ja- 
net!” I cried. 

“T love you, Teddy. 
loved you, and I always will. 
me go!” 

I held her hands in mine. 
not release her. 

“ But if you love me, why do you leave 
me, Janet? Why are you so cold and 
hard — why is it so impossible to move 
you?” 

Then for the first time she broke down. 

“Cold to you? Ah, Teddy, don’t you 
see how I am suffering? I love you—I 
love you! O, why can not we be as we 
were once, when we were children to- 
gether. We were so happy then. Why 
did you slight me, and hurt me, and 
make grandpapa angry? It is all your 
fault— yours.” 

She was crying, and calling my name, 
with her face hidden in her arms. I 
thought I had gained the victory ; I took 
her to my breast, and kissed and sooth- 
ed her with an exultant heart. Let the 
old man vent his spite now where he 


I have always 
Now let 


I would 
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could. Janet was mine—mine! But 
all at once she stood up, pale, and calm, 
and held out her hands: 

“Good-by, Teddy! I am going now. 
We must not see each other again. 
Forget me! I hope you will be happy; 
I hope you will find some one to love, 
and to love you: and —and — say good- 
by to me, Teddy.” 

“T will not say it!” I burst out, furi- 
ously. “I will marry you yet, in spite 
of that old tyrant. I will wait for you 
till he is dead, and then I will come to 
you, even if it be from the other side of 
the world.” I thrust her hands from 
me, and turned my face to the wall. 

That was our parting, and for over 
three long years that was the last I saw 
or heard of Janet Fentonsleigh. “A 
man’s courage, a man’s will, and a man’s 
sense of honor, added to a woman’s ten- 
derness.” 


I was in the south of Italy when her 
summons to me came: “Come home, 
Teddy!” Only these three words, but 
never did homesick wanderer cross the 
seas with lighter heart than mine, in an- 
swer to that sweet command. 

Janet met me in the familiar doorway. 
Janet in mourning, but always my bright, 
my beautiful, my Old Janet. Our meet- 
ing was silent, but full of such sweet joy! 

She took me, later, to our grandfather’s 
grave. “He forgave you at the last,” 
she said, softly. ‘He spoke of you ten-— 
derly—and he bade me send for you.” 

“But if he had not?” I asked, eager- 
ly. “If he had not forgiven me, Janet, 
what then? Would you have sent for 
me just the same?” 

She hung her head, while her sweet 
face flushed and paled by turns. But 
the answer came, brave and true: 

“T am afraid not,” she said. ‘O, 
Teddy, I am glad grandpapa forgave 
you, for I am afraid I could never have 
broken my promise to him.” 

But I choose to think that she could. 
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T is well known that the fauna of 

Japan, in comparison with that of 
the near Asiatic or the remote Ameri- 
can continent, is a very meagre one. 
The number of species of quadrupeds 
found in the island empire is probably 
less than twenty. It is a remarkable 
fact that, so far as studied, they bear a 
closer resemblance to the types of the 
American than to those of the Asiatic 
continent. 

As if to make amends for the poverty 
of the actual fauna, the number and va- 
riety of imaginary creatures in animal 
form is remarkably great. Man is not 


satisfied with what the heavens above 
and the waters under the earth show 
him. Seeing that every effect must have 
a cause, and ignorant of the revelations 


of modern science, the natural man sees 
in cloud, tempest, lightning, thunder, 
earthquake, and biting wind, the mov- 
ing spirits of the air. According to the 
primal mold of the particular human 
mind will the bodying of these things 
unseen be lovely or hideous, sublime or 
trivial. Only one born among the tri- 
umphs of modern discovery, who lives a 
few years in an Asiatic country, can 
realize in its most perfect vividness the 
definition of science given by the master 
seer—“ The art of seeing the invisible.” 

The aspects of nature in Japan are 
such as t& influence the minds of its 
mainly agricultural inhabitants to an ex- 
tent but faintly realized by one born in 
the United States. In the first place, 
the foundations of the land are shaky. 
There can be no rvea/ estate in Japan, 
for one knows not but the whole coun- 
try may be ingulfed in the waters out of 
which it once emerged. Earthquakes 
average over two a month, and a hun- 


dred in one revolution of the moon have 
been known. The annals of Japan tell of 
many a town and village ingulfed, and of 
cities and proud castles leveled. Floods 
of rain, causing dreadful landslides and 
inundations, are byno means rare. Even 
the ocean has, to the Japanese coast- 
dweller, an added terror. Not only do 
the wind and tempest arise to wreck and 
drown, but the tidal wave is ever a pos- 
sible visitor. Once or twice a year the 
typhoons, sometimes the most dreadful 
in the dreadful catalogue of destructive 
agencies, must be looked for. Two- 
thirds of the entire surface of the em- 
pire is covered with mountains—not al- 
ways superb models of form like Fuji, 
but often with jagged peaks and cloven 
crests, among which are grim preci- 
pices, frightful gulches, and gloomy de- 
files. With no religion but that of pa- 
ganism and fetichism, armed without by 
no weapons of science, strengthened 
within by no knowledge of the Creator- 
father, the Japanese peasant is appalled 
at his own insignificance in the midst of 
the sublime mysteries and immensities 
of nature. The creatures of his own 
imagination, by which he explains the 
phenomena of nature, and soothes his 
terror, though seeming frightful to us, 
are necessities to him; since the awful 
suspense of uncertainty and ignorance is 
to him more terrible than the creatures 
whose existence he imagines. Though 
modern science will confer an ineffable 
good upon Japan by enlightening the 
darkened intellect of its inhabitants, yet 
the continual liability to the recurrence 
of destructive natural phenomena will 
long retard the march of mind, and keep 
alive superstitions that now block like 
bowlders the path of civilization. 
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Chief among ideal creatures in Japan 
is the dragon. The word dragon stands 
for a genus of which there are several 
species and varieties. To describe them 
in full, and to recount minutely the ideas 
held by the Japanese rustics concerning 
them, would be to compile an octavo 
work on dragonology. The merest tyro 
in Japanese art—indeed, anyone who has 
seen the cheap curios of the country— 
must have been impressed with the great 
number of these colossal wrigglers on 
everything Japanese. In the country 
itself, the monster is well-nigh omni- 
present. In the carvings on tombs, tem- 
ples, dwellings, and shops—on the gov- 
ernment documents—printed on the old 
and the new paper money, and stamped 
on the new coins—in pictures and books, 
on musical instruments, in high relief 
on bronzes, and cut in stone, metal, and 
wood —the dragon (/a¢su), everywhere 
“swinges the scaly horror of his fold- 
ed tail,” whisks his long mustaches, or 
glares with his terrible eyes. 

We shall attempt no detailed descrip- 
tion of the Japanese dragon, presuming 
that most of our readers are already fa- 
miliar with its appearance on works of 
art. The creature looks like a winged 
crocodile, except as to the snout, which 
is tufted with hair, and the claws, which 
are very sharp. A celebrated Japan- 
ese author, in his masterpiece of Hak- 
kenden, describes the monster with dog- 
matic accuracy. He says: “ The dragon 
is a creature of a very superior order of 
being. It has a deer’s horns, a horse’s 
head, eyes like those of a devil, a neck 
like that of a snake, a belly like that of 
a.red worm, scales like those of a fish, 
claws like a hawk’s, paws like a tiger’s, 
and ears like a cow’s. In the spring, 
the dragon lives in heaven; in the au- 
tumn in the water; in the summer, it 
travels in the clouds and takes its pleas- 
ure; in winter, it lives in the earth dor- 
mant. It always dwells alone, and never 
in herds. There are many kinds of 
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dragons, such as the violet, the yellow, 
the green, the red, the white, the black, 
and the flying dragon. Some are sca- 
ly, some horned, some without horns. 
When the white dragon breathes, the 
breath of his lungs goes into the earth 
and turns to gold. When the violet 
dragon spits, the spittle becomes balls 
of pure crystal, of which gems and cask- 
ets are made. One kind of dragon has 
nine colors on his body, and another 
can see everything within a hundred 77;* 
another has immense treasures of every 
sort; another delights to kill human be- 
ings. . The water-dragon causes floods 
of rain; when he is sick, the rain has a 
fishy smell. The fire-dragon is only 
seven feet long, but his body is of flame. 
The dragons are all very lustful, and ap- 
proach beasts of every sort. The fruit 
of a union of one of these monsters with 
a cow is the &zrzz ; with a swine, an ele- 
phant; and with a horse, a steed of the 
finest breed. The female dragon pro- 
duces at every parturition nine young. 
The first young dragon sings, and likes 
all harmonious sounds, hence the tops 
of Japanese bells are cast in the form of 
this dragon; the second delights in the 
sounds of musical instruments, hence 
the £ofo or horizontal harp, and suzumz, 
a girl’s drum struck by the fingers, are 
ornamented with the figure of this drag- 
on; the third is fond of drinking, and 
likes all stimulating liquors, therefore 
goblets and drinking-cups are adorned 
with representations of this creature; 
the fourth likes steep and dangerous 
places, hence gables, towers, the pro- 
jecting beams of temples and pagodas, 
have carved images of this dragon up- 
on them; the fifth is a great destroyer of 
living things, fond of killing and blood- 
shed; therefore swords are decorated 
with golden figures of this dragon; the 
sixth loves learning and delights in lit- 
erature, hence on the covers and title- 
pages of books and literary works are 


*A riis equal to two miles and two-fifths. 
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pictures of this creature; the seventh is 
renowned for its power of hearing; the 
eighth enjoys sitting, hence the easy- 
chairs are carved in its image; the ninth 
loves to bear weight, therefore the feet 
of tables and of Azbachi—braziers to hold 
fire, usually made of brass or bronze— 
are shaped like this creature’s feet. As 
the dragon is the most powerful animal 
in existence, so the garments of the em- 
peror or mikado are called the ‘dragon 
robes,’ his face the ‘dragon counte- 
nance,’ his body the ‘dragon body,’ 
and his anger the ‘dragon wrath.’” 

The &irin, referred to above, is an 
animal having the head of a dragon, the 
body of a deer, and the legs and feet of 
a horse, with tail and streaming hair pe- 
culiar to itself; on its forehead is a sin- 
gle horn. It is found carved on the 
wood-work of the tombs of the ¢az-kuns 
and other defunct worthies in Japan. It 
is said that the &z7in appears on the 
earth once in a thousand years, or only 
when some transcendently great man or 
sage like Confucius is born. It never 
treads on a live insect, nor eats growing 
grass. The irin is of less importance 
in Japan than in China, whence its ori- 
gin. There is another creature whose 
visits are rarer than those of angels, 
since it appears on the earth only at mil- 
lennial intervals, or at the birth of some 
very great man. This fabulous bird is 
called the Aowo. The tombs of the éa#- 
kuns at Shiba and Nikko have most 
elaborate representations of the howo, 
and the new and old paper currency of 
the country likewise bears its image. It 
seems to be a combination of the pheas- 
ant and peacock. Some of the ultra- 
conservatives who cherish the old super- 
Stitions, and who look with distrust and 
contempt on the present régime in Japan, 
await the coming of the 4zvin and the 
howo with eagerness, as the annuncia- 
tion of the birth of the great leader who 
is by his pre-eminent abilities to dwarf 
into insignificance all the pigmy politi- 
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cians of the present day. This super- 
stition in Japan takes the place of those 
long in vogue in Europe, where it was 
supposed that such leaders as Charle- 
magne, Alfred, and Barbarossa were 
sleeping, but would come forth again 
at the propitious moment to lead, con- 
quer, and reign. 

The £affa is a creature with the body 
and head of a monkey, and the claws of 
a tortoise. There are various represen- 
tations of him gravely figured in native 
works on reptilology. In some of these 
the monkey type seems to prevail; in 
others, the tortoise. There is a pecul- 
iar species of tortoise in the waters of 
Japan, called by the natives suppon. Its 
shell is cartilaginous, its head triangular, 
and its proboscis elongated and taper- 
ing. Imagine this greenish creature 
rising up, shedding its shell, and evolv- 
ing into a monkey-like animal about 
the size of a big boy, but retaining its 
web- footed claws, and you have the 
kappa. He is supposed to live in the 
water, and to seize people, especially 
boys, who invade his dominions. He 
delights in catching well-favored urchins 
and feasting upon choice tid-bits torn 
out of certain parts of their bodies. 

The appa, fortunately, is very fond 
of cucumbers, and parents having prom- 
ising sons throw the first cucumbers of 
the season into the water he is supposed 
to haunt, to propitiate him and save their 
children. When living in the city of 
Fukui, I was warned not to bathe ina 
certain part of the river, as the kappa 
would infallibly catch me by the feet and 
devour me, and more than one head was 
shaken when it became known that I 
had defied their warnings. Only a few 
days ago, I heard from my old place of 
residence that the £afpa had been play- 
ing his pranks again. A coolie was 
pulling one of those vehicles invented 
by an American, but now almost univer- 
sal throughout Japan, called a jin-riki- 
sha, or “man-power carriage.” It is an 
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arm-chair on wheels, drawn by a man, 
who runs in the shafts. In this case, a 
woman was riding in the jin - riki- sha, 
and the coolie was running at full speed 
on the road at the side of the castle- 
moat, where the water is four feet deep. 
Suddenly, and, to the coolie, unaccount- 
ably, he and his vehicle were upset, and 
the precious freight was thrown into the 
moat. She was fished out in a condi- 
tion that might have helped even a pass- 
ing foreigner to believe in the existence 
of the mermaid. The coolie was puz- 
zled to account for the capsizing of his 
machine, and immediately attributed it 
to the agency of the Aafpa. By ventur- 
ing insultingly near the domain of this 
local Neptune, he had been punished by 
his muddy majesty. Though the wom- 
an had no mark of claw or teeth, she 
doubtless congratulated herself on her 
lucky escape from the claws of the mon- 
ster. 

I have heard, on several occasions, of 
people in Tokei (Yedo) seeing a Aappa 
in the Sumida-gawa, the river that flows 
by the capital. Numerous instances of 
harm done by them are known to the 
orthodox believers, to whom these crea- 
tions of diseased imagination are em- 
bodied verities. The native newspa- 
pers occasionally announce reported 
cases of Aafpa mischief, using the in- 
cidents as texts to ridicule the super- 
stition, hoping to uproot it from the 
minds of the people. 

Among the many ideal creatures with 
which the native imagination has popu- 
lated earth and air, is the Aama-itachi, 
believed to be a kind of weasel, that, in 
the most wanton sport, or out of mere 
delight in malignity, cuts or tears the 
faces of people with the sickle which it 
is supposed to carry. This creature is 
not known to trouble any animals ex- 
cept man. Everyone knows that at 
times, in moments of excitement, cuts 
or scratches are received which are dis- 
covered only by the appearance of blood. 
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In Japan, where the people universally 
wear clogs—often high, heavy blocks of 
wood, the thong of which is liable to 
break—and the ground is covered with 
loose pebbles or sharp stones, falls and 
cuts are very frequent. Theone thought, 
to the exclusion of every other, in an in- 
stance of this kind, is about the failing 
thong or the outslipping support. The 
pedestrian, picking himself up, with 
probably a malediction on the thong or 
the clog- maker, finds, on cooling off, 
that his face is cut. Presto! “ Kama- 
itachi ni kirare ta” —“ cut by the sickle- 
weasel.” The invisible brute has pass- 
ed and cut his victim on the cheek with 
his blade. I have myself known cases 
where no cut appeared and no blood 
flowed, yet the stumbler who broke his 
clog-string fell to cursing the ama- 
ttachi for tripping him. This creature 
is also said to be present in whirlwinds. 
It is a most convenient scape - goat for 
people who go out at night when they 
ought to stay at home, and who get cuts 
and scratches which they do not care to 
account for truly. A case recently oc- 
curred in the port of Niigata, which il- 
lustrates both the mythical and scape- 
goat phases of this belief. A Europe- 
an doctor was called to see a native 
woman who was said to be suffering 
from the kama-ttachi. The patient was 
found lying down, with a severe clean 
cut such as might have been caused by 
falling on some sharp substance, but to 
all questions as to how she got the 
wound the only answer was, “ Kama- 
itachi.” By dint of questioning the serv- 
ants, it appeared that there was more in 
the facts than had met the doctor’s ears. 
It seemed that during the night she had 
risen and passed out of the house, and 
had been absent for a considerable time. 
Whether there was a “love-lorn swain 
in lady’s bower” awaiting her coming, 
was not developed during the pumping 
process she was subjected to by the 
student of imaginary zodlogy who was 
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the catechist of the occasion. On ex- 
amining the garden in the rear of the 
house, it was found paved with smooth 
but sharp-edged stones, that might eas- 
ily have inflicted just such a wound in 
case of a fall on their slippery surfaces, 
especially if the fall occurred in the dark- 
ness. For reasons of her own, most 
probably, the blame was laid on the £a- 
ma-ttachi. 

I have heard of other cases of such 
supposed impish tricks, and many a rus- 
tic boor bears the scars of what he as- 
serts, and his friends believe, to be the 
wounds inflicted by the kama-itachi. 
Could he quote Shakspeare, he would, 
doubtless, reply to all sneering skeptics, 
“They jest at scars who never felt a 
wound.” It would not be difficult, how- 
ever, to refer him to A£sop’s fable of the 
dog who wore the ornament of a heavy 
clog around his neck. The “fable of 
Jenkins’ ears,”’ as Burke called the sto- 
ry which roused the English masses to 
a pitch of frenzy and England to war 


with Spain in 1739, will also be recalled 
by the reader. 

The wind and the thunder, to a Jap- 
anese child or peasant, are something 
more than moving air and sound. Be- 
fore many of the temples, are figures, 
often colossal, of the gods of the wind 


and of thunder. The former is repre- 
sented as a monstrous semi-feline creat- 
ure, holding an enormous bag of com- 
pressed air over his shoulders. When 
he loosens his hold on one of the closed 
ends, the breezes blow; when he partly 
opens it, a gale arises; when he removes 
his hand, the tornado devastates the 
earth. At times, this imp, as the fancy 
seizes him, sallies forth from his lair 
away in the mountains, and chases ter- 
rified travelers or grass-cutters; often 
scratching their faces dreadfully with 
his claws. Sometimes, invisibly pass- 
ing, he bites or tears the countenance 
of the traveler, who, bearing the brunt 
of the blast, feels the wound but sees 
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not the assailant. There are not want- 
ing pictures and images representing 
the deliverance of pious men, who, trust- 
ing in the goddess Kuanon, have, by 
dint of nimbleness and prayer, escaped, 
as by a hair’s breadth, the steel-like 
claws of Futen, the wind-imp. 

The “thunder-god” is represented as 
a creature that looks like a human dwarf 
changed into a sort of tailless cat. His 
name is Raiden. He carries over his 
head a semicircle of five drums joined 
together. By striking or rattling these 
drums, he makes thunder. With us it 
is not the thunder that strikes; but in 
Japanese popular language, the thunder 
not only strikes, but kills. According 
to Russian superstition, thunder kills 
with a stone arrow. Among the Japan- 
ese, when the lightning strikes, it is the 
thunder -cat that leaps upon, or is hurl- 
ed at, the victim. Often it escapes out 
of the cloud to the ground. A young 
student told me that in his native dis- 
trict the paw of a thunder-imp that fell 
out of the clouds several centuries ago 
is still kept, and triumphantly exhibited 
as a silencing proof to all skeptics of the 
actual occurrence of the event asserted 
to have taken place. Tradition relates 
that a sudden storm once arose in the 
district, and that, during a terrific peal 
of thunder, this monster leaped in a 
flash of lightning down a well. Instead, 
however, of falling directly into the wa- 
ter, its hind paw happened to get caught 
in a crack of the split timber of the 
wooden well-curb, and was torn off by 
the momentum of the descent. This 
paw was found after the storm, fresh 
and bloody, and was immediately taken 
to be preserved for the edification of 
future generations. It is not known 
whether any of the neighbors missed a 
cat at that time; but any suggestions of 
such an irreverent theory of explanation 
would doubtless be met by the keepers 
of the relic with lofty scorn and pitying 
contempt. 
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Near the great temple of Asakusa in 
Tokei, probably the most famous Bud- 
dhist temple in all Japan, is a series of 
remarkably life-like tableaus, which sur- 
pass in expression and naturalness even 
Madam Tussaud’s famous collection of 
wax figures.. They are thirty-three in 
number, and are intended to portray 
the miracles wrought by Kuanon, the 
goddess of mercy. One of them repre- 
sents a kuge or noble of the mikado’s 
court at Kioto, with his hand on the 
throat and his knee planted on the back 
of the thunder-imp, which lies sprawling 
and apparently howling on the ground, 
with his drums broken and scattered 
about him. One hairy paw is stretched 
out impotently before him, and with the 
other he vainly tries to make his con- 
queror release his hold. The expression 
of the starting eyes of the beast shows 
that the vice-like grip of the man is 
choking him; his nostrils gape, and from 
his mouth extrude sharp teeth. His 
short ears are cocked, and his body is 
hairy like a cat. On each of his paws 
are several triangular, bayonet- shaped 
claws. The human figure is life-size; 
the thunder-cat is about three feet from 
crown toclaws. The creature does not 
appear to have any tail. This, however, 
is no curtailment of his feline dignity, 
since most of the Japanese pussies have 
caudal appendages of but one or two 
inches in length, and many are as tail- 
less as the Darwinian descendants of 
the monkey. This tableau is explained 
as follows by the guide- book to the ex- 
hibition: “In the province of Yamato, 
in the reign of Yuriyako Tenno (mika- 
do), when he was leaving his palace a 
sudden thunder-storm of terrific vio- 
lence arose. The mzkado ordered Su- 
garu, his courtier, to catch the thunder- 
imp. Sugaru spurred his horse forward 
and drove the thunder-god to the side 
of Mount Abé, where the creature, leap- 
ing high into the air, defied the attempts 
of his pursuer. Sugaru, gazing at the 
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sky, cried out to the imp: ‘Obey the 
emperor!’ But the roll of the thunder 
ceased not fora moment. Then Suga- 
ru, turning his face to the temple, pray- 
ed earnestly to Kuanon, and cried out: 
‘Dost thou not hear and protect thy 
faithful ones when they cry unto thee?’ 
Immediately, as the prayer ended, a 
splendor of radiant light shot out from 
the temple, and the thunder- imp fell to 
the earth. Sugaru seized him ina trice, 
bound him securely, and took him to 
the emperor’s palace. Then all men 
called him the ‘god - catcher.’”’ 
Decidedly, the animal of greatest di- 
mensions in the mythical menagerie or 
aquarium of Japan is the jishin-uwo, 
or “earthquake fish.” Concerning the 
whereabouts and haunts’of this monster, 
there are two separate opinions or the- 
ories, held respectively by the dwellers 
on the coast and those inland. The 
former believe that the jzshin-uwo isa 
submarine monster, the length of whose 
body is from half a 7Z to one 7Zin length. 
This fish strikes the shore or ocean- 
bottom in his gambols or in his wrath, 
and makes the ground rock and tremble. 
In times of great anger he not only 
causes the solid earth to quiver and 
crack, leveling houses in ruin and in- 
gulfing mountains, but, arching his back, 
piles the waters of the ocean into that 
sum of terror and calamity—a tidal 
wave. Among the people in the interi- 
or, however, the theory obtains that 
there exists a subterranean cat-like fish 
of prodigious length. According to 
some, his head is in the northern part 
of the main island, the place of fewest 
and lightest earthquakes, and his tail 
beneath the ground that lies between 
Yedo and Kioto. Others assert that the 
true position is the reverse of this. The 
motions of the monster are known by 
the tremors of the earth. A gentle thrill 
means that he is merely bristling his 
spines. When shocks of extraordinary 
violence are felt, the brute is on a ramp- 
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age, and is flapping his flukes like a 
wounded whale. 

The limits of this article forbid any 
long description of the less important 
members of the ideal menagerie to which 
we have played the showman. Nota 
few instances have fallen under my own 
immediate notice of the pranks of two 
varieties of the genus fengu. These are 
in the one case long- nosed, and in the 
other long- billed, goblins that haunt 
mountain places and kidnap children. 
Their faces are found in street shows, in 
picture-books, on works of art, and even 
in temples, all over the country. We 
might tell of cats, which do not exist 
in the world of actual observation, that 
have nine tails and torment people, and 
of those other double-tailed felines which 
appear in the form of old women. A 
tortoise with a wide- fringed tail, which 
lives ten thousand years, is found por- 
trayed on miscellaneous works of art, in 
bronze, lacquer-ware, carved work, and 
in silver, and especially represented as 
the emblem of longevity at marriage 
ceremonies. The mermaid is not only 
an article of manufacture by nimble- 
fingered native taxidermists, but exists 
in the belief of the Japanese fishermen 
as certainly as it does not exist in the 
ocean. 

Among the miracle-figures or tableaus 
at Asakusa, to which we have already 
referred, is one representing a merman 
begging the prayers of a pious devotee. 
The Japanese guide-book says: “One 
day when a certain Jogutaishi was pass- 
ing the village of Ishidera, a creature 
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with a head like a human being and a 
body like a fish appeared to him out of 
the rushes, and told him that in his pre- 
vious state of existence, he had been 
very fond of fishing. Now being born 
into the world as a merman, he eagerly 
desired Jogutaishi to erect a shrine to 
the honor of Kuanon, that by the great 
favor and mercy of the goddess he might 
be re-born into a higher form of life. 
Accordingly, Jogutaishi erected a shrine, 
and carved with his own hands a thou- 
sand images of Kuanon. On the day 
on which he finished the carving of the 
last image, a fen-jin [angel] appeared 
to him and said, ‘By your benevolence 
and piety I have been born into the 
regions of heaven.’” 

Little boys, tempted to devour too much 
candy, are frightened, not with prophe- 
cies of pain or threats of nauseous medi- 
cines, but by the fear of a hideous huge 
worm that will surely be produced by 
indulgence in sweets. So goes through 
all ages and ranks of life a more or 
less deep-rooted terror of non - exist- 
ent monstrosities; and although many 
Japanese people in the cities and towns 
laugh at these superstitions, yet among 
the zzaka, or country people, they are 
living realities, not to be trifled with or 
defied. In company, round the hearth, 
one fellow may be bold enough to chal- 
lenge their existence, but at night on the 
lonely road, or in the mountain soli- 
tudes, or in the presence of nature’s 
more awful phenomena, the boor, the 
child, and even the grown men who rea- 
son, are awed into belief and fear. 
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NO. V.—THE BUCCANEERS’ ISLAND. 


EXT morning the boats were sent 

again to the wreck, reaching it 
just before sundown. The vessel had 
changed her position so that it was im- 
possible for the boats to reach her, and 
the men were compelled to come off 
with the aid of a line. Twenty-one of 
them were taken off and stowed flat in 
the bottom of the long-boat. It is an 
awful thing to be out on the sea in an 
open boat at night, without a beacon to 
guide you through the darkness and the 
depths. I sympathized warmly with the 
men in the boats that night, and as soon 
as it grew dark I ignited a preparation 
of tar and saltpetre on the top- gallant 


forecastle, which gleamed like a light- 
house over the sea, and enabled them 
to direct their course without a compass 
and arrive safe by ten o’clock. An at- 
tempt was made to reach the wreck at 
an earlier hour by starting before day, 
but the sea was so rough that they were 


compelled to return. The breeze con- 
tinued for several days so fresh that it 
was not thought possible to reach the 
scene of the wreck. In the meantime, 
our stores were nearly gone. Four bar- 
rels of bread, wormy, mouldy, and loath- 
some, were all that remained; the last 
barrels of beef, pork, and flour were 
broached, and this comprised all the food 
on board, except two live hogs, for 160 
men. All who had been taken from the 
wreck, except ‘he captain and his mate, 
were put on the shortest allowance of 
food and water, and were crowded on 
the main-deck or into the damp and 
filthy hold. Poor Wheelock when first 
taken on board was delirious, but with a 
little attention he revived. One day he 
sent for me, and told me that he should 


never see land again; desiring me to 
see his friends, tell them his fate, and 
deliver to them whatever I should find 
in his pockets—the address of his broth- 
er in New York he said was there. On 
the following day, word came to me that 
he was dead. I went to take charge of 
the trust, but the mate had already taken 
possession of his gold-dust. The ad- 
dress of his brother I could not find, 
and his friends will never know his fate 
—there was some consolation in that! 
There was little room on board for the 
living, and none for the dead; his body 
was sewed up in some old canvas for 
burial. Thinking that some ceremony 
was necessary in committing the body 
to the deep, the captain obtained a 
prayer- book and attempted to read the 
burial service, but it was too much for 
him; after blundering through one sen- 
tence he closed the book with an air of 
disgust, and told the men to throw him 
overboard. The plank on which the 
body was placed went with it, and the 
mate, fearing it would be lost, bawled 
out, “Haul in that plank, G-d d-n it!” 
This concluded the ceremony as far as 
we were concerned. I looked over the 
side and down upon the coral sands 
where the corpse lay inits winding-sheet, 
while round it gray finny phantoms were 
hovering and hiding it forever. 

All the rescued men who had money 
or gold - dust were compelled to surren- 
der it, and as much of it was taken by 
the captain and mate as suited their pur- 
poses. From one man alone the sum of 
$1,450 dollars was extracted as salvage. 
It would seem that this should have en- 
titled them to some consideration and 
kindness, but their treatment after this 
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was more brutal than before. The poor 
men had not been permitted to take 
their blankets with them from the wreck, 
and were not allowed to lie upon the 
quarter-deck, but were confined to the 
filthy main-deck with the hogs, although 
most of them were sick and some were 
dying of fever and exposure. 

The nearest land was Old Providence, 
a small island .sixty miles distant but 
directly to leeward, and as we could run 
there in twelve hours, and all hope of 
reaching any port to windward was gone, 
we still hoped that one more effort would 
be made to rescue the remaining men; 
but to our great disappointment the 
order was given to get under way, and 
with heavy hearts we watched the un- 
fortunate men as our sails filled in the 
wind and we vanished from their sight. 

Before noon the lofty summit of Old 
Providence loomed up from the sea like 
a distant thunder-cloud. The mount- 
ains and promontories became more dis- 
tinguishable, and about sundown we 
took a pilot, entered the barrier reef, 
and having passed the bold headland 
known as Morgan’s Head, we dropped 
our anchor in a most picturesque lagoon- 
like harbor, protected on all sides but 
the west by high mountains, and as 
smooth as a mill-pond. No boats were 
allowed to come along-side, lest some 
man would escape with his gold-dust 
who had not divided it with our pirati- 
cal officers. Soon after our anchor was 
down another poor fellow was found 
dead; he was at once brought up on 
deck to be thrown overboard, when the 
pilot, who was also harbor-master, for- 
bade it, and told the mate he would show 
him a proper place for burial, upon 
which the brutal mate burst into a rage 
and ordered him off the vessel. The 
pilot left, but the corpse was not thrown 
overboard. Among the sick men from 
the wreck was one who had attracted 
my attention from his youth, the gentle- 
ness of his manner, his delicately out- 
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lined features, and light-brown ringlets. 
He had been well bred, and for his 
years well educated. He was lying in 
the shade of the bulwarks abaft, when 
the mate drove him off. I represented 
to the mate that he was very ill, and beg- 
ged that he might be permitted to lie 
during the heat of the day on the sail in 
the shade. The request was refused, 
and a place was secured in the folds of 
the mainsail on the main- deck. 

The island of Old Providence is rare- 
ly visited by a trading vessel, but fortu- 
nately the schooner Polly Hinds, Cap- 
tain Price, of Baltimore, had stopped to 
pick up what turtle-shell the natives had 
collected, and complete her cargo with 
oranges and cocoa-nuts. She immedi- 
ately discharged a part of her cargo, and 
taking Captain’ Robinson of the Martha 
Sanger and a couple of reef- pilots, he 
was ready to undertake the rescue of 
the passengers remaining on the wreck. 
I had just time to pencil a line to my 
friends at home to tell them that I was 
still living, and could be found were I 
sought somewhere about this latitude, 
when she sailed out by moonlight, with 
three cheers from the passengers on our 
deck. A committee now waited upon 
Captain Lawrence to inquire what his 
intentions were in respect to further 
prosecution of the voyage. He said 
that he had no objection to telling us, 
but did not wish it mentioned to the 
other passengers. We told him that 
the passengers considered they had a 
right to know. He said he should go 
to Serrana to wreck the Union, if God 
spared his life and he had the vessel 
under him. We represented to him 
that no proper stores could be obtained 
here, that the vessel was not seaworthy, 
and we demanded to be taken to the 
nearest port. Our demand met only with 
insolence. 

The rescued men were put on shore, 
destitute as they were. Captains Cath- 
cart of Washington, Titcomb of Boston, 
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Sisson and Wolf of Mystic, Ct., all for- 
mer ship-masters, and others of us, nine 
in number, had our baggage put into 
canoes and paddled ashore, determined 
to trust ourselves to the uncertainties of 
the climate and the chance of an oppor- 
tunity to get home, rather than be wit- 
nesses of such barbarity any longer, or 
trust our lives in the keeping of such 
drunken pirates. 

As I passed over the deck I saw the 
sick boy still lying in the folds of the 
sail, but when I stooped to speak to 
him his voice was incoherent, and his 
eyes were staring away into that far-off 
world he was fast going to. 

After getting on shore, a remonstrance 
was drawn up and attested by the chief 
magistrate of the island. The captain 
came on shore with the supercargo the 
next day, armed to the teeth, when the 
protest was served upon him. He was 
very indignant at first, but as the formi- 
dable character of our proceedings be- 
gan to grow upon his consideration, he 
became respectful and then cringing, as 
these sea-tyrants always are on land. 
Having taken a few hundred pounds of 
yams, squashes, and some fresh meat, 
the Mechanic went to sea, carrying our 
unfortunate fellow-travelers, who ‘vould 
have been glad to stay with us had cir- 
cumstances permitted them to leave the 
brig. 

We were now alone on this unfre- 
quented and almost unknown little isl- 
and, only 200 miles from the port from 
which we had sailed about a month be- 
fore, with a remote and uncertain pros- 
pect of being taken off. Old Providence, 
or, as it was known in the days of the 
buccaneers, Catalina, lies in latitude 13° 
23’ north, longitude 81° 22’ west. It is 
about twelve miles in circumference, 
1,100 feet high, and surrounded by a 
coral reef from one-half mile distant on 
the west to ten miles on the windward 
side. This reef forms a perfect protec- 
tion to the shores of the island from the 
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action of the waves, and nearly as good 
a one from every other enemy, there 
being but one entrance, narrow and dif- 
ficult to find without a pilot, and alto- 
gether impassable, except for vessels of 
light draught. This is close under a 
bluff rock, known as Morgan’s Head, so 
named from the celebrated buccaneer 
in the seventeenth century, who made 
this island his head-quarters. It has 
been the scene of violent conflicts in 
the times of the pirates, but for the last 
hundred years it has cntirely escaped 
notice. 

This island was the scene of the ship- 
wreck of Sir Edward Seward, whose 
narrative was written by Jane Porter. 
Since that time many other ships have 
been wrecked there, including two En- 
glish men-of-war. It is divided by a 
channel about thirty feet wide. The 
northern division is still called Catalina, 
and the bay on the west in which we 
anchored is named Catalina Harbor. 
The bottom is of coral sand, and cover- 
ed by a minute alge that gives to the 
water a remarkably green color. The 
shore is semicircular, and near the cen- 
tre is a cluster of cottages which repre- 
sents what was a considerable town in 
the days of the buccaneers. The hill 
that rises near the centre of the island 
seems to be of granite, and is split, as if 
by an earthquake, half-way down. The 
two parts have separated, so as to leave 
a gap fifty feet wide; and the whole sur- 
face of the island, as sé¢en from the an- 
chorage, is delightfully diversified by 
bold rocky precipices, and mantled with 
forests where it has not been cleared 
for cultivation. Groves of plantains, 
mangoes, and cocoanut-trees are inter- 
spersed with the thatched cottages of 
the natives in every direction, and often 
to the bases of the cliffs. Cotton was 
once cultivated on the island by slave 
labor, but, as slavery became obsolete, 
the cotton-fields fell into neglect, and a 
coarse species of grass about three feet 
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high waves in unprofitable luxury over 
almost the entire east side. 

We thought we had seen worse places 
to spend an indefinite term in exile. 
We were soon scattered about the isl- 
and in small parties wherever quarters 
could be found. The chief magistrate, 
Mr. Taylor, who is of English descent, 
had in his youth spent-some time in a 
Boston school, and retained well the 
impress of American character received 
there. Captain Titcomb and myself 
made arrangements with him to be- 
come inmates of his house during our 
stay on the island. His residence was 
on the east side, at a distance of several 
miles. One of his nephews was sent off 
to procure some horses, and in the mean- 
time we strolled along the shore to see 
the village. The houses and inhabit- 


ants are much like those of St. An- 
drews; but here the climate is more 
healthful, and, from its having been for- 
merly an island of more consequence 


and more frequented by traders, a class 
of its population is more intelligent. 
There is a community of interest be- 
tween the two, and the distance be- 
tween them is only forty-seven miles. 
As soon as it was known that a phy- 
sician had taken up his residence on the 
island, I was at no loss to find friends. 
The lame, the halt, and the blind came 
from all parts with as great faith in my 
power to restore them as was ever known 
in Israel. While we were waiting for 
horses, I mounted one that had been 
sent to me to visit a sick man at some 
distance. Half an hour brought me to 
his house on the crest of a hill over- 
looking the sea to the eastward. The 
invalid was an old man who had been 
bed-ridden for twenty years from soften- 
ing of the bones. The fingers and arms 
below the elbows were without true 
bones, and, from the greater strength 
of one set of muscles than the other, 
the limbs were rolled up in the direc- 
tion of the stronger muscles. His legs 
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were much in the same condition. His 
health otherwise seemed to be good; 
but he was perfectly helpless, unable to 
stand or feed himself. 

When I returned, the horses were 
waiting, and we set out for home, leav- 
ing our baggage to go round with a boat. 
Mr. Taylor and his nephew took the 
lead; then the old captain, with his 
gray locks streaming in the wind; Mr. 
William Dill, of Orange County, N. Y.— 
who had been my traveling companion 
on our long and eventful voyage around 
Cape Horn, and thus far on this one— 
and myself brought up the rear. The 
road was a mere trail and in the most 
wretched state, difficult for walking and 
worse for riding; but the horses had 
never known a better, and we, after a 
little practice, concluded to give them 
their way and bestow our whole atten- 
tion to keeping the saddle, while they 
labored up the rocks or slumped through 
the mud up to their knees, dragging us 
through thorny bushes or under low- 
hanging limbs of trees. After a ride of 
about four miles, we arrived at Mr. Tay- 
lor’s plantation. His house was built 
of pine boards obtained from a vessel 
wrecked ona reef inthe vicinity. It was 
on a‘tise of ground affording an exten- 
sive view of the sea to windward, and 
not so much elevated as to make access 
to the shore a fatiguing effort. At the 
foot of this hill was a forest of man- 
groves extending out some distance into 
the water, and under the shelter of these 
was his landing, for he had a number of 
boats beautifully wrought from mahog- 
any. 

We were met by a woman as black as 
the ace of spades, whom Mr. Taylor in- 
troduced to us as his wife; she proved 
to be a good cook, and the other matter 
was no business of ours. Hammocks 
were stretched across the first floor, 
which was surrendered to us as a place 
to lounge by day when weary, and sleep 
by night. Cigars had long since failed 
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us, but we were furnished here with a 
native leaf of mild and aromatic tobac- 
co, which we rolled into rude cheroots, 
and threw ourselves into the hammocks. 
The trade- winds blow here constantly, 
but with varying force and direction. 
They are lightest in the forenoon, but at 
all times soft and agreeable, though sur- 
charged with moisture from their long 
voyage across the Atlantic. 

Lying in our hammocks, our sight 
could range along the reefs that encir- 
cle the island, against which the surf 
was breaking in an uninterrupted line of 
foam, whose murmur was just audible 
in the distance, and beyond which the 
sea was of that deep blue which is only 
seen off soundings, roughened by white- 
capped waves, over whose surface shad- 
ows of trade-clouds slowly passed. 
Within the reef the water was, in con- 
trast with the sea outside, of a bright 
green, variegated by differing depths 
and beds of coral or alge that were in- 
terspersed, but nowhere breaking the 
smooth surface of this garden of the 
sea. 

That we were here was no fault of 
ours; we had done our best to reach a 
port in our native country, and had sent 
by two independent carriers letters to 
inform our friends of our situation, and 
our hope was that the steamer from 
Chagres to New York would be in- 
structed to stop and take us off. This 
would require at least a month. In the 
meantime, we laid out plans for excur- 
sions for shells and fish among the reefs, 
and pigeon-shooting in the mountain. 

The season for fruit was over, but 
there can scarcely be want of food on 
this productive island. Yams and cas- 
sava—a root something like a parsnip 
in form, but in taste and consistence 
more resembling the common potato, 
though somewhat harder—pork, beef, 
and chickens are plentiful. Fish are 
very abundant, and a canoe could be 
loaded with them in a few hours. Or- 
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anges and cocoa-nuts are always in sea- 
son, and the latter are becoming an ar- 
ticle of importance to the inhabitants. 
They are valued at $10 a thousand, and 
are produced without labor, which is a 
matter of some consideration with these 
people. 

Two young men were sent off to shoot 
some pigeons for our dinner. Mr. Tay- 
lor admired my pistols —a pair of sin- 
gle-barreled ten-inch rifled ones — with 
which I had won distinction as a dead- 
shot on several memorable but peaceful 
fields. I gave them to him for the use 
of his canoe while I staid on the isl- 
and, on a guarantee from him that the 
descendants of the buccaneers on the 
place would do me no harm. The pig- 
eons are delicious. They are of a dark- 
blue plumage, with white feathers on the 
head. Formerly they were very abun- 
dant, but the island was overrun with 
rats, and, in order to exterminate them, 
a large but not poisonous snake was in- 
troduced from the continent, which has 
multiplied until rats and pigeons have 
become scarce, and even poultry are dif- 
ficult to preserve from their rapacity. 

The next day, soon after sunrise, we 
were thrown into commotion by the pro- 
longed sound of the conch- shell that is 
blown by the lookout on the hill when- 
ever a vessel is in sight. By this means 
it becomes known over the whole isl- 
and at once. Here was hope of deliv- 
erance sooner than looked for. A mes- 
senger was posted off to the harbor, but 
returned in an hour or two to dispel our 
hopes. The vessel passed a long way 
off; and we settled down with the pop- 
ulation into their accustomed tranquil- 
lity. They are a peaceable, happy peo- 
ple, so kind and generous that I won- 
der they are so unknown. Though they 
esteem it a blessing to be whitish, and 
it would be a violent presumption on 
our part to assume to ourselves anything 
more than that, they do not seem to feel 
it a degradation to be darker skinned. 
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I thought if I were a free Black man in 
the United States I would go to this isl- 
and and make it my home. 

The chief source of wealth is in the 
turtle fisheries, which, during the spring 
months, employ nearly all the male in- 
habitants. Turtles frequent all the keys 
and reefs in these seas, and feed on the 
alge growing among the coral. They 
are decoyed into nets by an imitation 
turtle of wood. Each turtle furnishes 
nearly eight pounds of shell, which is 
sold at $4 per pound. The flesh is not 
used for food, being regarded by the na- 
tives as poisonous. 

Old Providence Island was well for- 
tified by the buccaneers, and the bat- 
teries near the entrance of the bay still 
remain, though most of the guns were 
thrown into the water. On Catalina 
Island I was told that there was a con- 
siderable fortress that would repay a 
visit. I procured a boat at the village, 


and landed at the foot of a very steep 
crag of trap rock, at the top of which 


the fort was said to be. After recon- 
noitering the place as well as the thick- 
ets would allow, I determined to scale 
the wall in front, as presenting the least 
difficulty. The last part of the feat was 
performed with fingers and toes, uncon- 
tested except by the lizards, which are 
as numerous in these warm countries as 
spiders are with us at home. Many 
heavy guns were scattered about the 
place, and it is a wonder how they were 
raised to their present position. The 
rock is about too feet high, and is such 
a place as none but pirates or men equal- 
ly desperate would think of fortifying. 
It was exposed to shells, and had no 
way of escape except over the precipi- 
tous rocks, but it effectually commands 
the entrance to the bay, and any vessel 
attempting to pass was exposed to a 
plunging fire from this rock fortress. 
Its summit is now overgrown with a 
species of acacia-like shrub very abun- 
dant on the island, and known as the 
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cockspur, from the peculiar shape and 
size of its thorn. This thorn is hollow, 
and inhabited by a venomous little in- 
sect, known as the cockspur ant, which 
is sure to resent the slightest assault 
upon its dwelling. I recognized it as 
the same insect whose sting poisoned 
me severely while rummaging about the 
ruins of the castle at San Carlos. This 
is said to be the only thing on the isl- 
and whose sting or bite is poisonous. 

It was nearly night when I reached 
home. During my absence, Mr. Dill 
had been out in the canoe on the east 
side of the island fishing, and had caught 
a large “Jew-fish” that nearly filled the 
bottom of our canoe; it was like an im- 
mense chub. He was not very success- 
ful in finding shells ; a few specimens of 
the common Cyfria of the West Indies 
and rock-shells were all the deep-water 
shells he had to show. That night we 
made our‘ arrangements to visit the 
chasm that separated the island into 
two parts, and near which Sir Edward 
Seward was wrecked. Here were said 
to be the caves where they found the 
pirates’ treasures. I have never read 
the story, and doubt the authenticity of 
it; but Mr. Taylor says he was told by 
a British officer that this was the scene 
of Seward’s adventures. 

On Sunday, January 18th, 1851, while 
enjoying our morning lounge before 
Starting on our excursion, a messenger 
arrived from the west side with the in- 
telligence that the schooner had arrived 
with the men from the wreck. We at 
once mounted our horses and rode down 
to the bay. There we found the Podly 
Hinds at anchor, and the men that I 
saw last on the wreck were rejoicing at 
the privilege of once more treading the 
solid ground. Under the skillful guid- 
ance of the Negro reef- pilots, to whom 
all the reefs and islands on the Mosqui- 
to shore are as well known as their own 
island, the schooner made its way up to 
the wreck of the Martha Sanger and 
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rescued the men we had left in her, 
burned the wreck, and returned to the 
island—not being able to carry so large 
a number to Baltimore without discharg- 
ing more of her cargo. We made a bar- 
gain with Captain Price for the cabin for 
our party of eight. Orange bins were 
emptied into the sea, bags of cocoa were 
landed until she could carry her passen- 
gers safely, and more water was taken 
in. While this was going on, I hurried 
along the beach to find some shells as 
mementoes of the island. I wandered 
along the shore until I had reached the 
rocky point that partly incloses the bay, 
when I sat down under the shade of a 
tree to sketch an outline of the scenery, 
which was as beautiful as scenery could 
be. The shore-line extended in a regu- 
lar curve to the bold headland of Mor- 
gan’s Head and the castle on Catalina, 
which seemed continuous with the main 
island. The smooth, green waters of the 
bay were spread before me, with the 
Polly Hinds anchored abreast the clus- 
ter of thatched cottages, overhung with 
the rich green foliage of the bananas, 
the darker green of the forests mantling 
the hill-sides and glowing in sunlight, 
while rising above these were the rough, 
gray, precipitous rocks in deep shadow. 

Near me, scattered upon the ground, I 
noticed a small yellow fruit in form like 
a small apple. I had heard of a wild 
plum growing upon the island, and tast- 
ed of it, but its taste was insipid, and, 
perceiving nothing disagreeable, I ate 
the most of it and thought no more of 
it for half an hour; when a sensation of 
heat in the throat began to be felt, not 
unlike that of pepper. This became so 
insufferable that I several times rinsed 
my mouth and throat with sea- water to 
relieve it, and then returned to see some 
natives and learn what it was that I 
had eaten, taking a specimen with me. 
I entered a hut where a dozen natives 
were; they seemed greatly alarmed, as 
I had eaten the manchineel, the deadly 
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upas of the West Indies, whose juice 
they said would blister the skin, while 
to sleep under the tree often caused 
death. One ran for oil, another for sea- 
water, another brought me some milk, 
and I concluded to submit to their treat- 
ment, as it was a poison they were best 
acquainted with. I had indeed heard of 
the manchineel as a deadly poison, and 
was not a little alarmed to think that 
this, which should have been the last, 
should unfortunately be the first thing 
that I had ventured to taste without 
knowing its properties. Everyone of my 
medical attendants returned unsuccess- 
ful except the one that ran for sea-water, 
and that I had used freely to allay the 
burning. I went on board the schooner 
and “turned in.” The burning of the 
throat continued all night, and toward 
morning I was seized with cholera symp- 
toms; my mouth and throat were exco- 
riated, and swollen, and the act of swal- 
lowing was attended with excruciating 
pain. I went on deck; the schooner 
with a fresh breeze was keeping her 
scuppers under water, and the fire- wood 
was floating about the deck on which I 
lay. The water washed over me, and 
its coolness was grateful. The natives 
said I would die, and I believed them. 
Let the breeze blow ever so high, it 
could not blow hard enough to take me 
to land. All that day and the following 
night my condition was much the same, 
unable to speak and indifferent to afl 
that was passing. About the third day 
I was able to drink gruel, and then re- 
covered rapidly. My being alive at this 
time and able to give an account of the 
effects of the manchineel is sufficient 
evidence that all who have written on its 
effects have greatly exaggerated them. 
On the fourth day from hoisting sail at 
Old Providence we were off Cape San 
Antonio, the western extremity of Cuba. 
We coasted along the north shore with 
light winds, until near Havana, when we 
crossed over for Key West, passed the 
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reef without knowing it, without a pilot, 
and entered the harbor by a new route 
on the 31st of January. One of the 
men who came from the wreck died on 
the morning that we arrived. He was 
one of those that came off in the last 
trip of the boats from the Mechanic, 
and was compelled, by being fired upon 
by Mr. Sutter, to return to the wreck, 
in the effort to do which he was swamp- 
ed, and was with difficulty rescued by the 
survivors on the wreck. He was taken 
down that night from the effects of fright 
and cold, and was now dead. I made 
an effort to have the body taken into 
port, but it was thrown overboard with- 
out ceremony, with a grindstone tied to 
its feet. At Key West, the wrecked 
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men were put on shore, and we contin- 
ued our course to Baltimore, where we 
arrived on the roth of February, 113 
days from San Francisco. 

The captain of the A/echani¢ recon- 
sidered his determination to go to Ser- 
rana, and made all haste for New Or- 
leans, where he arrived in time to escape 
the justice that was trying to overtake 
him. Of the fate of the passengers of 
the Martha Sanger left at Old Provi- 
dence I never heard, though we inform- 
ed the collector of the port at Key 
West of their situation. If this narra- 


tive should meet the eyes of any one of 
them, it would afford the writer no small 
satisfaction to hear from him, and learn 
something of his subsequent history. 





SYMPATHY. 


A cloud upon a summer sky, 
A stain on heaven’s gala dress ; 
It seemed a pariah on high, 
And wept in utter loneliness ; 
But, sweeping o’er the sunlit plain, 
A shadow followed in its train. 
I said: ‘*The cloud is not alone; 
Earth grieves where sorrow’s shade is thrown.” 


A breeze upon a quiet lake 
Wailed, low-toned, to the heartless tide; 
It sighed for the dead summer’s sake, 
But e’en the rushes turned aside. 
When, sorrow - wearied, it grew still, 
A moaning voice crept down the hill. 
I said: **The breeze is not alone, 
For echo whispers back its moan.” 


A young wife stood beside a bier, 
Pale as a lily in her weeds, 

And prayed for death with every tear, 
As nuns drop aves with their beads. 

A tiny hand stole into her 

A childish whisper checked her tears. 

I said: **She is not all alone; 

The infant’s grief will heal her own.” 
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XPERIENCE justifies us in say- 

ing that there is no subject of 
general concern upon which misappre- 
hension is more likely to exist than that 
of railway tariffs, arising from the fact 
that the principles involved are to the 
inexperienced apparently so conflicting 
and really so intricate and abstruse. It 
is not surprising, therefore, if a great 
deal of honest misconception prevails. 
This postulate received a most striking 
illustration, last winter, in the case of 
the “Freeman bill.” After years of ear- 
nest discussion, through the press and in 
popular assemblies—after earnest exam- 
ination and inquiry into what were call- 
ed abuses, extortions, and oppressions, 
in regard to railway tariffs—the Freeman 
bill was brought before the legislature 
as the embodiment of the aggregate 
thought and final judgment of those who 
had been most active and earnest in the 
contest. The time for practical action 
had come. The energetic author of the 
bill had in that measure concentrated 
all the product of his thought, all the re- 
sults of his industry, supplemented by 
the aid of the large body of intelligent 
citizens who were in sympathy with 
him. The press of the State which op- 
posed the railroads and espoused his 
cause, comprising a large amount of 
ability, at once accepted his bill as rep- 
resenting and embodying their views, 
and by extraordinary efforts it was push- 
ed through the lower house of the leg- 
islature with a near approximation to 
unanimity. So earnest was the zeal in 
its behalf, that opposition was regarded 
as little less than odious. It is fair to 
infer, therefore, that there must be some 
fatal error in the cause, if this bill failed 
to answer the end proposed. 





It was not until the bill was referred 
to the Committee on Corporations of 
the Senate that the railroad companies 
of the State deemed it best to repregent 
their view of the case. This committee 
was composed of thoughtful, prudent 
men, of high character, who resolved to 
institute a thorough investigation into 
the merits of the case, with a view to an 
intelligent judgment; for which purpose 
they invited the attendance, at their pa- 
tient and laborious sittings, of all who 
felt an interest and desired to impart in- 
formation, whether friends or opponents 
of the Freeman bill. The more certain- 
ly to inspire caution and secure accuracy 
of statement, the persons who testified 
before the committee were sworn. And 
now let us see what is the sum total of 
the testimony thus obtained. 

Ex-Governor Stanford, President of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
and connected in an official capacity 
with several other railroads in the State, 
in-reply to a question put by the com- 
mittee as to what would be the effect of 
the passage of the Freeman bill upon 
all the side roads of the State, says: 
“ They would stop, sir. They could not 
maintain themselves at all. I do not 
think,” he says, “there is a road in the 
State that would operate under the 
Freeman bill, excepting the Central Pa- 
cific. It would stop all roads.” The 
reason why the Central Pacific is made 
an exception is, that its construction 
was authorized by a law of Congress, it 
is operated under the laws of Congress, 
and is therefore not subject, it is thought, 
to the jurisdiction of State legislation. 
In this connection it should be noted, 
also, that the Central Pacific never 
reached a dividend- paying basis until 




















last year, when, for the first time, it de- 
clared a dividend; but even then only 
three per cent. No other road in the 
State has ever reached a dividend - pay- 
ing basis, while some of them are oper- 
ated at an actuaj loss, struggling along 
for the present as best they may, living 
on the hopes of the future, waiting until 
the country shall be further developed 
and its carrying trade consequently in- 
creased. 

The testimony of Colonel W. B. Hyde, 
a railroad expert, is to the same effect 
as that of Governor Stanford. 

Colonel Stevenson, of Vacaville, also 
appeared before the committee, express- 
ing a wish td make a statement. He 
said: “We have a little branch road 
that Freeman’s bill would kill. It com- 
mences at Vaca Station and runs to 
Vacaville, five miles.”” The road was 
built especially for carrying fruit, which 
is shipped to San Francisco, sixty - five 
miles. The present freight charge is 
six dollars per ton, and Colonel Steven- 
son says it can not be done for less. 
The Freeman bill would allow them to 
charge only seventeen cents per ton; 
while it costs twenty-five cents per ton 
to load a car with grain, which is also 
shipped by this road, and still more to 
load with fruit. The present charge for 
a passage is fifty cents; Freeman’s bill 
would allow them to charge only twenty 
cents. 

Mr. Josiah Johnson, who is the super- 
intendent of what was originally called 
the “Sacramento Valley and Placerville 
Railroad,” but now generally known as 
the “Placerville Road,” running from 
Folsom to Shingle Springs, testified be- 
fore the committee in regard to the effect 
of the Freeman bill upon his road. He 
says, in“reply to a question as to what 
would be the effect of the Freeman bill, 
should it become a law, upon the road 
which he operates: “It would not pay 
running expenses within $25,000 or $30,- 
000, aside from interest.” 
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Mr. Peter Donahue, who has been 
engaged in the railroad business for a 
number of years, and who is an engineer, 
also appeared before the committee to 
submit his testimony. He is largely 
interested in the North Pacific and San 
Francisco Road. This road runs from 
Donahue to Cloverdale by rail, and is 
connected with the water route from 
San Francisco to Donahue. He says 
in his testimony that, after an examina- 
tion, he is satisfied “that it was perfectly 
impracticable for Mr. Freeman, or any 
other person,-+o run that road under the 
Freeman bill and make it pay.” The 
testimony of P. E. Dougherty, freight 
auditor of this road, is to the same effect. 
In the course of the examination of 
these two gentlemen, a very peculiar 
feature was evolved. It was shown 
that on the water route from San Fran- 
cisco to the point where the service of 
the rail begins, the fare allowed by the 
Freeman bill was greater than that now 
charged by the railroad company; but 
as the distance increased, the rate was 
cut down by the Freeman bill far below 
the present charges. The explanation 
of this apparent inconsistency was very 
simple. The most of the #f freight 
reached the rail by water, from San 
Francisco; and as there is a great deal 
of competition on the water route, the 
railroad company put the charges down 
very low, in order to secure its trans- 
portation by their boat for the road. 
But while the Freeman bill allowed an 
increase of charges by the water route, 
where it could be of no avail to the rail- 
road company, it cut down the charges 
by rail so that the road could not be op- 
erated except at a loss. In this partic- 
ular the Freeman bill was deceptive and 
calculated to lead the mind astray. 

Mr. A. J. Binney, who operates the 
railroad running from Marysville to 
Oroville—twenty-eight miles—also tes- 
tified before the committee. He says: 
“TI could not pay the expenses of the 
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road if I adopted the rates allowed by 
the Freeman bill.” 

Here we have the testimony of seven 
men, all persons of practical experience 
in the business of railroad transporta- 
tion, who unite in saying that the Free- 
man bill, if enacted into a law, would 
prove fatal to the railroads of the State; 
that, in other words, the railroads could 
not live under the provisions of sucha law. 
These witnesses state reasons why sucha 
result would follow; but we reserve the 
discussion of this branch of the subject 
fot another part of this paper. It has 
been stated in some quarters, however, 
that the fact that these witnesses are all 
railroad experts, and most of them em- 
ployés of the railroad companies, impairs 
the value of their testimony and throws 
doubt upon its credibility. This is a 
most extraordinary position. Itis equiv- 
alent to saying that, because a witness 
knows all about the facts appertaining 
to a case in hand, he should not be al- 
lowed to testify; though if he does tes- 
tify, the fact of such knowledge should 
destroy the value of his testimony. Nay, 
it is worse than that; it is equivalent to 
saying that a witness who knows little 
or nothing about the real facts of the 
case, but who is full of prejudice and 
preconceived opinions, is for that very 
reason the best qualified to enlighten 
the body whose duty it is to render a 
decision in the case! 

But, as we shall proceed to show, in 
the case of the Freeman bill we are not 
dependent upon the testimony of railroad 
experts alone to prove its utter imprac- 
tieability. We have the testimony of 
men of practical sense, who, from the 
great interests at stake, were led to ex- 
amine the question with care, though 
they were not practical railroad men. 
Among these was Mr. Gilmore, a mem- 
ber of the Assembly from El Dorado 
County. This gentleman testified before 
the Senate committee that, when this 
Freeman bill was introduced into the 
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Assembly, he and others who live in 
his county, who are necessarily compel- 
led to do business over the railroad in 
that section, “were satisfied that that 
road could not be operated at the rates 
that they proposed to charge in that 
bill.” He “went before the committee 
of the Assembly and endeavored to get 
an exception made of that road. The 
Assembly committee, however, thought 
“that it would be making a discrimina- 
tion in their general principle as laid 
down, and they could not entertain the 
proposition.” And yet, when the bill 
came up in the Assembly, such was the 
temper of the house that he voted for it 
under protest, intending to come before 
the Senate committee to get more favor- 
able action in reference to the road in 
which his constituents were immediately 
interested. 

Mr. Klotz, a member of the Assembly 
from Shasta County, testified before the 
committee that he voted for the Freeman 
bill, but subsequently became satisfied, 
from his own reflections and from rep- 
resentations made by his constituents, 
that he did wrong. He says that, under 
the Freeman bill, “the freight from San 
Francisco to Redding would be $9 a 
ton.” The railroad now charges $18. 
If the railroad stops running, he says, 
they would have to get their freight by 
steamer to Red Bluff, and from there to 
Redding by wagon. He says that he 
used to raft lumber on the river, and 
knows something about steamboating 
on that river; that no steamer could 
afford to take freight at less than $15 to 
$17 per ton, and live; that from Red 
Bluff to Redding, by wagon, would cost 
$15 more, making from $30 to $32 per 
ton, against $18 which the railroad now 
charges. He says that his constituents 
were of the opinion that, if the Freeman 
bill passed, the railroad could not oper- 
ate under it and pay expenses. 

Mr. Tuttle, who represents Sonoma 
County in the Senate, stated before the 
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committee, that he had examined the 
Freeman bill to some extent, and that 
his impression was that the road run- 
ning through Sonoma County would 
have to run ata loss under the opera- 
tion of that bill. 

In this connection, we should say that 
the railroad managers, in fixing the tar- 
iff of freights, have always been careful 
to discriminate in favor of the products 
of the farmers —grain and other prod- 
uce —for the reason that these articles 
can bear only very light charges and at 
the same time yield a reasonable return 
to the farmers. But discriminating rates 
constitute one of the complaints made 
against the railroads; hence, Mr. Free- 
man and those who acted with him 
thought it necessary to strike at this 
principle. Indeed, in adopting his “cast- 
iron maximum,” he could do nothing 
else; he found it necessary to legislate 
upon general principles, because laws 
can not be framed to meet exceptions. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that sen- 
ators Hendricks and Perkins, during 
the pendency of the Freeman bill, re- 
ceived from their constituents a com- 
munication from which we make the 
following extract: “That the present 
legislature having been elected on the 
one issue—that freights should be re- 
duced —the bill (Freeman’s) instead of 
giving the relief asked, imposes an addi- 
tional burden upon the farming com- 
munity, outside of the eighty-mile limit. 
The fact of a reduction of freight up 
the valley is not of the slightest interest 
to us, as our whole welfare depends on 
the price of produce ; and if that is load- 
ed with an additional tax—in an increase 
of freight—the farmers of this section 
will be ruined, the value of their lands 
materially lessened, and the taxable 
property of the whole county reduced. 

. . » » We therefore ask that you op- 
pose the Freeman bill.” This bill in- 
creased the rates on the produce of the 
farm going ¢o market, over the rates 
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uniformly charged by the railroads, in 
order to make up for the reduction on 
other kinds of freight taken from San 
Francisco up the country. In other 
words, the Freeman bill was opposed to 
discrimination. 

It is not necessary that we should 
spin out this article to greater length, 
and fatigue the reader, in order to prove 
that, alike by the testimony of both rail- 
road experts and of men of practical 
sense engaged in other business pur- 
suits, the Freeman bill, had it become a 
law, would have been absolutely fatal to 
the great railroad interests of California. 
Suffice it to say, that, after patient and 
laborious inquiry, thought, and research, 
the committee arrived at the same con- 
clusion—a conclusion which was con- 
firmed by the Senate itself, by subse- 
quent action, after protracted consider- 
ation and debate; so that both the com- 
mittee itself and the Senate added their 
testimony to that of the sworn witness- 
es, as to the unwisdom and impractica- 
bility of the Freeman bill. It is proper 
to state, also, that Mr. Freeman himself 
came before the committee and was heard 
at length in vindication of his own meas- 
ure; but even the weight of his charac- 
ter, his shrewdness and capacity, were 
unable to rescue the bill from the fate to 
which the testimony of so many expe- 
rienced and able men consigned it. In- 
deed, Mr. Irwin, an able and thoughtful 
member of the committee, convinced, 
after hearing all the facts and carefully 
studying the whole case, that the Free- 
man bill was a failure, undertook to meet 
what seemed to be a popular demand ; 
and, avoiding Freeman’s mistakes, as 
he believed, submitted to the Senate 
what is known as the “Irwin bill.” But 
his measure, after thorough considera- 
tion by the Senate, like Freeman’s was 
defeated, thus going to prove that fixed 
rates are impracticable. 

We have been thus particular in treat- 
ing of Mr. Freeman’s bill and of Irwin’s 
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cognate measure, for the purpose of 
drawing therefrom a lesson which may 
be useful in considering a subject of 
much intricacy and importance. What 
is the cause of this double failure? Was 
it that the measures themselves were un- 
skillfully framed, though each was an 
earnest effort to respond to what seem- 
ed to be a popular demand? Or does 
the cause of failure lie deeper, in a fun- 
damental mistake or misconception of a 
great principle? Let us inquire. 

It is not alone in California that this 
question of railroad tariffs has for years 
been the subject of debate and legisla- 
tion. The question has agitated other 
States and communities; has been dis- 
cussed in Europe, particularly in En- 
gland, where popular thought, more 
than in any other country of the Old 
World, finds its way into legislation. 
What is the result? Is it satisfaction, 
quietude, and peace? Notatall. Quite 
the opposite. The more legislation the 
more trouble; this is particularly the 
case in Illinois, in Wisconsin, and oth- 
er States, where legislative interference 
has been the most active. It seems 
strange, but it is true. What is the 
cause, we repeat, of such signal failure ? 
We answer, that such results must ever 
follow every attempt of one man to reg- 
ulate another man’s affairs. There is 
profound wisdom in the proverb which 
enjoins upon every man to attend to his 
own proper business, and not intermed- 
dle with the. business of his neighbor. 
It proceeds upon the idea, which under- 
lies the whole social fabric, that each 
man knows best how to manage his own 
affairs ; and that the unauthorized inter- 
ference of his neighbor, so far from aid- 
ing, can only introduce confusion. This, 
in our judgment, goes far to solve the 
problem. A railroad corporation is an 
artificial person, composed of natural 
persons, acting by a single will. It is 


presumed to be competent, like a nat- 
ural person, to manage its own affairs 
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intelligently; hence, any improper inter- 
ference with that management creates 
disturbance, and results in mutual dis- 
satisfaction. At any rate, such is the 
history of these attempts; and such a 
history must have a philosophy. Every 
result must have an adequate cause. 
One mischievous error, the cause of 
much of this disturbance, proceeds up- 
on the idea that a railroad, or the corpo- 
ration which manages it, is necessarily 
the enemy of the public and should 
therefore be fought, instead of being the 
public’s friend and therefore entitled to 
respect. The fact is, the railroad cor- 
poration is just as much a part of the 
public as each artisan, farmer, or other 
citizen is a part of the public. It does 
a necessary part of the work of society 
just as much as a carpenter, a black- 
smith, a farmer, or other industrious cit- 
izen does a part of the like work. It zs, 
practically, a citizen, engaged in a civic 
industry; and it would be just as com- 
petent for the legislature to interpose 
and say at what price a carpenter shall 
build my stable, how much a blacksmith 
shall charge for shoeing my horse, or at 
what price a farmer shall sell his wheat, 
as to prescribe the price at which a rail- 
road shall transport the lumber of the 
carpenter, the iron of the smith, or the 
wheat of the farmer, one mile, ten miles, 
or 500 miles. The fact is, if I want the 
railroad to transport my freight, I am 
competent to make my own bargain with 
the railroad. It would be an outrage 
upon my rights for the law to say to me, 
“You shall pay this railroad so many 
dollars for carrying your freight.” It 
would, in all cases, arm the railroad with 
despotic power; and because the law 
would make of the railroad a despot, it 
would make me its slave. All the law 
can rightfully do is to say to the rail- 
road, as it says to every other citizen, 
“You shall not practice extortion; if you 
do, you shall be punished.”’ In the ab- 
sence of arbitrary law on either side, and 
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in the presence of perfect freedom to 
contract, I go to the railroad and say, 
“T want you to carry my freight; how 
much will you charge?” Now observe, 
I know that carrying freight is the rail- 
road’s business ; it wants all it can get; 
it advertises for it, solicits it; it is bound 
by law, as a public carrier, to take what 
is offered; it is bound to carry at rea- 
sonable rates—such is the law and has 
been the law for ages—and if it charges 
unreasonable rates, I can bring it into 
court and compel it to accept what is 
reasonable and disgorge the overplus. 
And the railroad knows this as well as 
Ido. Now, I ask, what need of a “cast- 
iron maximum” that says to me, “ You 
shall pay such-and-such a price?” Is 
the legislature more competent to make 
a contract for me than I am to make 
one for myself? Or has the legislature 
authority to take from me the natural 
right to make my own contracts, by 
clothing the railroad with the arbitrary 
power to demand a certain fixed sum for 
a particular service? And if the legis- 
lature should interfere in such contracts 
and fix arbitrary prices, why should it 
not interfere in all contracts and make 
prices?) Why are railroad corporations 
singled out as fit subjects for this kind 
of legislation, while all other corpora- 
tions are allowed to fix their own rates, 
and to manage their own business in 
their own way? Would it not be just 
as proper for the legislature to establish 
rates of insurance for insurance corpo- 
rations, as to fix the rates for railroads? 
It is seen at once that no insurance com- 
pany could do business if hemmed in by 
such arbitrary rules; no sane man would 
invest his money in such an institution, 
under such circumstances. The rates 
of insurance are subject to so many va- 
rying circumstances, that the company 
must be allowed to vary its rates to suit 
those circumstances; the law, therefore, 
wisely leaves the rates to the discretion 
of the contracting partics. But the rates 


of insurance are not subject to more va- 
rying circumstances than are the rates 
of freight transportation, nor, in fact, to 
so many. Flexibility, the capacity of 
change to meet ever-varying circum- 
stances and conditions, is far more nec- 
essary to the railroad than to the insur- 
ance company; and yet the idea of at- 
tempting to fix by law the rates of in- 
surance is manifestly so preposterous 
that no one has ever had the folly to 
propose it. The true reason why the 
law-making power“abstains from inter- 
ference in the case of insurance is, that 
long experience proves that such inter- 
ference is impracticable. Experience 
would teach society the like lesson in 
the case of railroads, if time had allow- 
ed such experience. The comparative- 
ly few who have had a practical experi- 
ence in railroad management know full 
well that legislative interference would 
be as fatal in the latter case as in the for- 
mer. The whole theory is based upon 
the false idea that the ownership of prop- 
erty does not necessarily include the 
right of its control; that one man may 
own property, but that another man may 
be allowed to control it; whereas the 
entire value of property consists in the 
right, coupled with the capacity, to ex- 
ercise control over it. The law sup- 
poses, and the entire structure of civil 
society and property rights is built upon 
that supposition, that each man is the 
best judge as to what use he will make 
of his own property; hence, each one is 
left free to choose his own methods: 
and the law supposes further, that each 
man’s interest is so completely identical 
with the interests of society, that the 
good of the whole will necessarily result 
from this freedom of choice. This is 
the .substratum of our American civil 
communities. Now, why should rail- 
road property be made an exception to 
this rule? It is the unwise attempt to 
break down this rule and make an in- 
vidious distinction in the case of rail- 
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roads that: creates the trouble. The 
very attempt is at war with a supreme 
social law, inseparably interwoven with 
the structure of society, and can not be 
carried into permanent activity without 
doing violence to society itself. Here- 
in lies the reason why the Freeman bill 
was found to be impracticable, why the 
Irwin bill would not do; and such are 
the reasons why the legislation of IIli- 
nois and that of Wisconsin are intro- 
ducing strife and confusion, rather than 
producing quietude and peace. Restric- 
tions upon this branch of commercial 
life and activity are necessarily found to 
work mischief instead of producing ben- 
efits. We repeat, that all this hostile 
legislation proceeds upon the false no- 
tion that the railroads are the enemies 
of the people rather than their friends; 
that they are a sort of monsters which 
live upon prey instead of industry; that 
they are an exception to the rule that 
makes freedom of choice in the use of 
property by each man consistent with 
the welfare of the whole. Far better to 
take all restrictions off than to put more 
on, as we shall now proceed to show. 
Freedom in commerce is just as great a 
blessing as it is in political rights. 

The railroad managers of California, 
like those of other States, have found 
it necessary to make certain discrimina- 
tions in freight charges —that is to say, 
experience has proved that some kinds 
of freight will bear higher charges than 
others—and by making such discrim- 
inations they can do much toward favor- 
ing the productive industry of the State, 
while promoting the welfare of the rail- 
road companies themselves. Thus the 
self-interest of each is conducive to the 
welfare of the other. We are aware that 
discrimination has been the subject of 
great complaint; but that very com- 
plaint furnishes indubitable proof that it 
is easy for well-meaning men to be sad- 
ly mistaken in reference to a subject of 
which they have no practical knowledge. 


For example, grain is a commodity that 
can not bear heavy freight charges, con- 
sistent with a reasonable rate of profit 
to the farmer. The whole margin of a ton 
of wheat might soon be swallowed up in 
paying the transportation charges for 
any considerable distance, at anything 
more than the lowest possible rates. 
But as it is better for the railroad to 
carry the grain at very low rates than 
not to carry it at all; the managers have 
put the rate down to an average, if the 
writer is not mistaken, of less than two 
cents per ton per mile, while the law ex- 
pressly allows a charge of fifteen cents 
per ton per mile on:all freights. And 
this rule holds good with the produce of 
the State generally. There is not bus- 
iness enough to keep the rolling - stock 
of the roads employed, unless they take 
everything that is offered; and, as most 
of the products of our rural industry can 
bear only very light transportation char- 
ges, the railroad managers have found 
it necessary, in view of their own inter- 
est, as well as that of others concern- 
ed, to put the tariff of charges on such 
commodities at very low figures. Here 
certainly is evidence of considerate good 

will. But the roads could not live, coulc 

not pay even running expenses—to sa‘ 

nothing of interest on-their outstandin; 

bonds and on capital invested —if the 

carried all commodities at these rates 

And as experience has proved that sun 

dry other articles can bear heavier char 

ges without detriment to the interest: 

involved, the managers have according 

ly selected such articles for higher rates 

Take, for example, a box of hats, or é 

ton of boots and shoes; the maximum 
rates on these would make no apprecia- 
ble difference in the cost of each hat or 
each pair of boots and shoes. And 
what is true of these articles is true of 
dry goods generally; their price per yard 
would be so slightly affected by maximum 
rates, that it would scarcely be reckon- 
ed into the cost. The same rule holds 
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good again with a great variety of other 
articles, such as drugs, acids, liquors, 
and the endless variety of small articles 
which make up a hardware establish- 
ment. And so, by these discriminations, 
the railroads are able to keep alive at an 
average of three cents and sixty-six hun- 
dredths per ton per mile, on all com- 
mcedities carried, while the law allows 
them to charge fifteen cents. Is not 
here evidence again of practical sense 
and good-will? The importance of this 
principle of discrimination, its value both 
to the railroads and to the general com- 
munity, is here, we think, fully demon- 
strated; while the necessity for that 
flexibility in fixing rates which freedom 
from legal restraint can alone give, is 
quite as thoroughly proven. It must be 
clear, by this time, that a rigid “cast- 
iron maximum” may work mischief, and 
mischief only, to all the interests involv- 
ed. Not to leave any branch of this 
subject incomplete, however, we proceed 
with its discussion in another aspect. 

Experience has proved that it is im- 
possible to make rates of transportation 
permanent as to time; for the elements 
that go to make up the amount and kinds 
of tonnage are subject to so many varia- 
tions, that a rate which would be fair to 
all parties, for any one year, would most 
likely be found to operate very unfairly 
the next year. Accordingly, the railroad 
managers of California find it absolutely 
necessary to revise and remodel their 
rates at least once every year, in order 
to meet ever-varying conditions; and 
this rule prevails generally, from like 
imperious necessities, in other States. 
There can be, from the very nature of 
the case, no such thing as unchangeable 
rates. One might as well talk of an un- 
varying uniformity of seasons as of un- 
changeable railroad rates. The rates 
must change with the seasons, as well 
as with a multiplicity of other changes, 
always in active operation. 

The more a community produces, in 
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excess of its own immediate consump- 
tion, the more it will have to export; 
hence, the greater the tonnage it will 
afford for transportation. But it is not 
alone by the additional amount of export 
tonnage that the railroad, as well as the 
community, will profit; for, as a rule, 
the greater the surplus exported, the 
more will be the returning imports: so 
that the business of the road is thus 
largely increased both ways. The cars 
that take the surplus to market need 
not return empty in such a case, at a 
dead loss to the railroad owners. Nor 
is this all. The freight imported by the 
return cars is almost invariably of a kind 
that will bear heavier charges than the 
produce exported; hence, the railroad 
finds its interest in taking the export at 
very low rates, in order to get the return 
freight, which will bear the increased 
rates. Indeed, as already suggested, 
the export article, in our State consist- 
ing generally of farm products, can bear 
only a very small freight charge and still 
leave a reasonable margin to the farm- 
er; hence, it is seen that the railroad 
has a double interest in carrying the 
exported article cheap, in order to get 
the return freight, which will bear with- 
out detriment the heavier rates. A pros- 
perous year, too, will not only give more 
freight, but will add also to the volume 
of travel by rail, both from the necessi- 
ties of business and the solicitations of 
curiosity and pleasure. 

Thus we see how closely identified 
are the interests of the railroad and the 
people. The prosperity of the one is 
equivalent to the prosperity of the oth- 
er. Clearly there should be mutual con- 
fidence and respect here. Now, suppose 
an unpropitious year; suppose the ele- 
ments of nature deny their usual suste- 
nance, and the products of the country 
are cut short; or suppose while the prod- 
ucts are still in surplus there is no for- 
eign demand, or foreign prices are so 
low that our products will not bear ex- 
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port: is it not clear that the railroad, in 
either case, must adjust its rates to the 
altered state of things? Not only jus- 
tice and common humanity will demand 
a change, but the very necessities of the 
case will coerce it; the managers will 
see that their own present and future 
interests demand a change. Perhaps 
both the community and the railroad 
must suffer. Then be it so. But if 
they do, it is only a new illustration of 
the identity of their interests—a new 
proof that each should enjoy the confi- 
dence and respect of the other. But 
after a time, Nature, beneficent parent, 
is kind, and prosperity returns. Shall 
not the railroad be allowed to change 
its rates again, to meet the new and 
more propitious conditions? The con- 
dition of the community ts changed; 
and shall not the railroad, as a part of 
the community—as a citizen, so to speak 
—be allowed to participate in the propi- 
tious change? 

These instances are produced for the 
purpose of illustrating the necessity of 
change to meet ever-varying circum- 
stances. They prove, also, the neces- 
sity for making discriminations in freight 
charges, and that such discriminations 
result to the advantage of the produc- 
tive industry of the State, as well as to 
the railroad itself. But, we ask, how 
can the railroad managers make these 
needed changes, if they are bound down 
by a rigid law, which takes from them 
all discretionary power? It may be said 
that the contemplated law does not take 
from the railroad managers the power to 
cut down rates to meet calamities. Very 
true; but it does deny them the free use 
of their faculties, vouchsafed to all other 
citizens, to repair their losses. They 
are secured in the glorious liberty to 
suffer loss, but denied the poor freedom 
to repair losses. 

Complaints have been made that our 
railroads do not establish fro raéa rates. 
To illustrate: it is assumed, that if a 














railroad can afford to carry ten tons of 
freight, in a single car, 400 miles, at 
a profit of one-fourth of a cent per ton 
per mile, it can carry the same freight 
ten miles at the same rates. The state- 
ment thus made, without careful reflec- 
tion, would seem to contain a truism; 
and it is accordingly complained, that 
the roads do not adopt this principle in 
their freight charges, but do, in fact, 
charge more for short distances than 
for long. The answer is that, if the 
roads adopted the ro raéa rates, as in- 
dicated, they would very soon ruin them- 
selves. For example: it costs at least 
twenty cents per ton—$2—+to load a car. 
To carry the ten tons, at the rate desig- 
nated, ten miles, would yield the road 
twenty-five cents, or $1.75 less than it 
costs to load the car; but the same 
load, carried 400 miles, would yield a 
profit of $10; if carried 200 miles, which 
may be easily accomplished in a day, the 
profit would be $5. It is perfectly clear, 
therefore, that a road must charge high- 
er proportionate rates for short than for 
long distances ; as otherwise, short dis- 
tances will consume all the profits real- 
ized from long distances. Besides, it 
will occupy the car a day to load and 
carry its burden the ten miles; it will 
take no more than a day to travel 200 
miles. In this connection we have said 
nothing about the expense of unloading. 
That, toc, if done at the expense of the 
road, must be deducted from the earn- 
ings of the car. And besides, as most 
way stations furnish but little freight 
as compared to the whole business 
done, the car may have to be hauled 
away empty, an indefinite distance, be- 
fore it can again be in position to earn 
another dollar. 

This example serves to show, that 
long freights may yield a fair profit at a 
given rate, while short freights at the 
same rate would result in loss. But the 
same example serves another purpose; 
it serves to show that a legislative act 
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prescribing rates which might operate 
well enough on through freights on a 
long road, would be destructive of a 
short road. And not only so, but a rate 
that might be applicable to one road 
would operate fatally on another, be- 
cause the cost of constructing different 
roads, for like distances, varies from a 
variety of causes ; and as one road costs 
more than another, each road must fix 
its rates to meet the interest on its cost. 
This proves the necessity of absolute 
freedom in fixing rates ; while it demon- 
strates the impossibility of legislating 
on a subject so intricate, complicated, 
and conflicting. Laws must be based 
upon general principles; it is impossi- 
ble to legislate for exceptions. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
Freeman bill failed, and that the Irwin 
bill also failed, when subjected to the 
alembic of scrutinizing and searching 
discussion. The wonder would be, to 
construct a law which should work 
smoothly and fairly in a business so pe- 
culiar and involved that it seems to be 
made up of complicated exceptions rath- 
er than general rules. The attempt, we 
infer, in the present state of knowledge, 
will always be unsuccessful. 

It is a very easy matter to hunt out 
exceptional cases of apparent hardship, 
and upon the stump declaim about ruth- 
less oppression ; but it is quite a differ- 
ent matter to act under the solemn re- 
sponsibilities of legislation, where great 
and controlling interests are at stake, 
and the welfare of large communities is 
involved. The boldest man, who hears 
the admonitions of an educated con- 
science, hesitates when it comes to de- 
cisive action under such circumstances. 
It is therefore probable that, while party 
politics is allowed to intermeddle in this 
purely business affair, the people will 
always find a wide difference between 
promises, made upon the stump, and 
their crystallization into laws. 
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Considering all the circumstances and 
conditions, it would seem that the only 
safe depository of the power to regulate 
rates is in the railroad managers them- 
selves. It is very desirable that the 
railroad companies of California should 
have the confidence and good-will of the 
public, because the relations of the rail- 
roads and the people, in business mat- 
ters, are so intimate and so mutually 
dependent, that ill-will by either toward 
the other is productive of disadvantage, 
embarrassment, discomfort, and loss. 
But, however desirable friendly rela- 
tions may be, the railroad managers 
ought to be aware that they can not 
expect such relations, unless by upright 
and fair dealing they deserve them. It 
is possible, indeed, to deserve the public 
good-will without obtaining it; but it is 
scarcely possible to obtain and enjoy it 
in the absence of desert. 

It seems hardly probable, whatever 
temporary mistakes or misunderstand- 
ings may arise, that railroad managers 
can long fail to see that their interests 
and those of the public are mutual; and 
it is equally improbable that the people 
will long insist upon arbitrary and un- 
reasonable restrictions. That they have 
had no cause of complaint as to some 
features of railroad management — no 
cause to suspect undue assertion of 
railroad influence in political or legis- 
lative affairs—we shall not undertake to 
say ; any more than we shall undertake 
to weigh the value of the railroad man- 
agers’ reply, that unjust hostility forced 
them to do certain things in self-de- 
fense which otherwise would not have 
been done. The object of this paper 
was not to discuss heated partisan ques- 
tions, but to review candidly and dis- 
passionately a purely business phase of 
the relations of the railroads to the State; 
satisfied that a proper understanding of 
this would conduce to the common har- 
mony and.welfare. 
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I. 
ITTLE Thady O’Flynn, aged ten, 
shock-headed and dirty, after see- 
ing his birthplace razed to the ground 
by the workmen who were opening up 
Montgomery Avenue, had taken his re- 
venge on the city by stoning the win- 
dows of the old International Hotel un- 
til every pane of glass was as cracked 
as the head of a Stockton lunatic. Then, 
with a company of kindred spirits, he 
began an exploring expedition through 
the ruins of the rookeries in the odor 
and filth of which he had been born and 
bred. Queer places, indeed! Every 
plank in the ramshackle hovels a black- 
ened memento of dark scenes, and ev- 
ery shingle as grimy and repulsive as 
Thady’s own roofing. In fact, O’Flynn, 
Jr., was unmistakably typical of his sur- 
roundings, and they were of that rough- 
est and most detestable slovenliness out 
of which is born the “hoodlum” of the 
lowest type. 

Two habits in common Thady and 
his companions possessed. All the bad 
brood used oaths of the vilest descrip- 
tion and in the freest manner, and all 
these poor little weeds of society used 
the weed of the vilest description and in 
the freest manner. Thady chewed, but 
most of his fellow- heathen preferred 
smoking, and passed about the rank and 
ancient stump of a cigar with an appre- 
ciation of the virtues of equality and 
fraternity that furnished another evi- 
dence as to the materials out of which 
the swaddling-clothes of Communism 
are fashioned. 

Scuttling into the deeper depths of 
cellar-puddles like so many rats, and 
clambering recklessly over every hang- 
ing beam and rickety post like so many 


cats, Thady and friends passed all that 
murky January afternoon, worrying and 
pelting a poor Chinese scavenger, like 
so many little devils, by way of change. 
It was soon after this latter incident that 
Thady’s quick eyes were the first to see 
the workmen rigging half-a-dozen ropes 
for pulling down a high brick wall that 
had been standing, ugly and alone, all 
during the winter rains. Such a treat 
as the rush of falling bricks with the ac- 
companiments of a crash and much dust 
was not to be lost. 

“See here, fellahs,” shrieked Thady, 
“they’re a-going to pull down this blank 
dash wall!” 

Instantly cellar- puddle and hanging 
beam were deserted, and a little yelling 
crowd began tugging at the end of each 
rope. The wall bent and swayed, and 
Thady and friends pulled and yelled the 
harder. The wall swayed and tottered, 
shivered and fell with a noise and dust- 
cloud that still further increased Tha- 
dy’s communistic leanings — leanings 
which are simply to pull down and de- 
stroy what others have put up. When 
the flying lime had but half subsided, 
Thady and friends were in the midst 
of it. 

The wall had not fallen flush to the 
ground, and there were some ragged 
fragments still standing. One of these 
was part of the chimney, and, to peep 
down into it and up through it, Thady 
and friends went as fast as their unwash- 
ed legs, urged on by curiosity, could 
carry them. It was Thady who, imp- 
like, rammed that shock head of his 
down the broken chimney, and it was 
Thady who drew back with a cry anda 
long tress of brown hair in his paw. 

“Golly! what’s that?” cried one. 
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“Them’s woman’s hairs,” cried an- 
other. 

“Thady’s found a sheenyon,” shriek- 
ed a third. 

The workmen gathered around the 
gamin and examined his find. True 
enough, it was a long lock of soft brown 
hair, burnt and singed at the ends, but 
otherwise very pliant and glossy. 

“Perhaps there’s more where that 
cum from,” suggested one of the work- 
men, and a search was made in the old 
chimney, resulting in the discovery of 
at least what the hair had grown on. 
The suggestive workman threw a brick 
down the flue-hole, and out from where 
the grate had once been there rolled 
something hard and round—something 
hard, and round, and white—that struck 
on a lump of plaster and bounced clear 
to Thady’s feet; a memento mori of an 
unmistakable nature—a human skull. 

Thady, who was too intimately ac- 
quainted with his own bones to feel par- 
ticularly delicate about handling those 
of other people, stooped and picked up 
the skull. It was very white, and, as if 
the grinning piece of mortality were not 
sufficiently horrible Jer se, there was a 
deep gash all down one side of the flesh- 
less face, crushing in the bone from fore- 
head to jaw. A blow so smashing must 
have been given with prodigious force. 
The front teeth were very small and 
even, as also were those of the right jaw, 
but the disfiguring blow had scarcely 
left one in its socket on the other side. 
It was at this moment that the writer 
and Doctor Andros were passing. The 
doctor saw what Thady held, and being 
—as will be more clearly seen as the 
story advances—of an exceptionally cu- 
rious and investigating nature, he clam- 
bered down the dbris and joined the 
group. 

“Here’s a find, Doctor,” said one of 
the workmen. 

“Woman’s skull,” said Doctor An- 
dros, taking it from Thady’s hand. 
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“Buried in quick-lime,” said one of 
the workmen, taking a lump of the burn- 
ing mineral. 

“‘Thady’s got sum of the har,” shriek- 
ed one of the boys. 

“‘ Nothing else about, is there?” ask- 
ed the doctor, after completing a trans- 
action in human hair with Thady. 

Boys and men sought diligently, but 
nothing could be found. Doctor An- 
dros was leaving with the skull in his 
hand and an assurance that no further 
trouble need be taken about the matter, 
ana ad reached the sidewalk, when he 
heard a panting behind him, and there 
was Thady with something held out in 
his paw. 

“What's that?” said Andros. 

“One of the woman’s teeth, I guess,” 
said Thady. 

Sure enough, it was—a hollow molar, 
that had been filled, and with the filling 
still in it. Another transaction with 
Thady—this time in ivory—and the 
tooth was slipped into the doctor’s vest- 
pocket. There was a two-line paragraph 
in the daily papers, and there the mat- 
ter was supposed to end. 


Il. 

“That’s a queer-looking thing, Doc- 
tor,” said the clerk of the O Ho- 
tel to Doctor Andros, some half-hour 
after the occurrence of the facts given 
above. 

The “queer thing” referred to was 
the skull, which the man of bones still 
held in his hand. The incidents con- 
nected with its discovery were related, 
and a conversation began between the 
two, and shortly after among a small 
group that gathered about the office, 
having for subject the hundred-and- 
one violent deaths that yearly occur 
throughout the country, of whose why, 
or who, or when, nothing is known. The 
skull in the hand of Doctor Andros was 
a good text. 

“How old should you say the person 
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was to whom it belonged?” inquired 
S——, who was standing by, putting 
his finger on the death’s-head. 

“Well, that’s a difficult thing to say,” 
answered Andros. ‘The quick-lime in 
which it was buried has attacked the sut- 
ures, and whether they were thoroughly 
knit or not I can not at present tell. But 
the teeth are those of a girl; at least, I 
should suppose so. Most probably, 
could we build the face up with its or- 
iginal living flesh, and crown the head 
with its ‘woman’s glory,’ we should have 
before us a fair, young face, that with 
every smile would show a row of pret- 
ty teeth, and an abundance of bright- 
brown, almost golden, hair. Perhaps, 
most likely, her eyes were blue, and 
they certainly were large” —here the 
doctor thrust his thumb into one of the 
empty sockets — “while her other feat- 
ures were small and delicate. And to 
complete a picture which is, of course, 
almost purely one of fancy, I should 
say that she was in figure fetite and 
graceful. Do you see her, gentlemen?” 

“Tell, you what, Doctor,” said the 
clerk to Doctor Andros, “you have 
sketched almost to the life a young lady 
who staid here about three months ago, 
and about whom there were one or two 
circumstances of rather strange interest. 
I think I spoke to you about her; Mrs. 
Duplessis, I mean.” 

“QO, the little dumb girl, you mean. 
I think I do remember your saying 
something to me about her,” said Doc- 
tor Andros. 

“Tell us about it,” said S . 

“Well, as a coincidence, it’s perhaps 
worth hearing,” said the clerk. “Three 
months ago, a tall gentleman, named 
Duplessis, who spoke in almost unintel- 
ligible English, took No. — for himself 
and wife. I remember his appearance 
distinctly. He had a full black—very 
black — beard, black eyes, and particu- 
larly arched eyebrows. He wore an 
overcoat that was of precisely the same 
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material as his other clothes, and in his 
cravat a pin with the head made after 
the fashion of a serpent biting a file. 
He was absent during the whole of the 
first day, and three times during the aft- 
ernoon and evening Madame Duplessis 
sent down messages to know if her hus- 
band had returned. These messages 
were written in the best and correctest 
of English. He came home, I heard, just 
in time to catch the last elevator. The 
second day he was absent again, and 
the same anxious messages reached me. 
About six, I happened to get into the el- 
evator as he and she were coming down, 
and so had a full opportunity of seeing 
the lady closely. Upon my word, Doc- 
tor, she was just such a pretty little 
creature as you have described, except 
that her eyes were brown. I asked her 
if she liked what she had seen of Cali- 
fornia, and the girl—Lord! she couldn’t 
have been more than sixteen or seven- 
teen —looked up timidly into her hus- 
band’s face and made some fluttering 
motion with her hands. 

“*My wife is one dumb, sare,’ he 
said, and she nodded her head and 
smiled. I saw then that she had as 
pretty and perfect a set of teeth as I 
had ever seen. Well, they went out to- 
gether, but he came back about twelve, 
alone. Next morning, when he paid 
his bill, I incidentally mentioned his 
wife. He said something about ‘friends 
in town,’ but what I could not distinctly 
hear. But, of course, it was no busi- 
ness of mine; and that’s the last I ever 
saw or heard of either.” 

The clerk finished his story, most of 
the listeners went “sampling,” and Doc- 
tor Andros, with the skull still in his 
hand, and the tooth and hair still in his 
pocket, went to his room. 


Ill. 
I transcribe here a few leaves from 
the note-book of Doctor Andros: 
“Brought home a skull and tooth 
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found in a broken chimhey by the work- 
men employed in removing the old houses 
between Jackson and Pacific streets, in 
the course of clearing the line for Mont- 
gomery Avenue. No other bones found. 
The face during life must have been hor- 
ribly mutilated, or rather disfigured, for 
from the frontal to the maxillary bones 
extends a regular line of fracture, splin- 
tering the bone on each side. Sucha 
blow was, in all probability, almost im- 
mediately fatal; for, supposing the mur- 
derous instrument to have been, as it 
most likely was, an axe, then, judging 
from the width of the fracture in the 
frontal bone, the blade must have pene- 
trated the brain to some depth. I have 
said ‘murderous instrument;’ but, of 
course, that the subject was murdered 
is only a matter of supposition, although 
I do not see how such a wound could 
well have been received accidentally. 
It must have been a cruel, cruel blow, 
at any rate. 

“T forgot to mention a tress of hair, 
found at the same time and place, of the 
finest quality and exceptionally long. It 
seems so strange that this single lock 
should have been saved from the burn- 
ing action of the quick-lime in which the 
body was most probably buried, or pos- 
sibly from the shears of those who saw 
her die. Heigh-ho! how fancy does run 
loose. Still, the hair zs long and silk- 
en, and if the poor dead girl had that as 
her sole ornament, she possessed a glo- 
rious gift. It is an extraordinary fact 
that the pulp of the filament .... 

“Have just been examining the tooth, 
and am more than ever convinced that 
the poor girl—I have thoroughly em- 
bodied her now—occupied a position 
above the ordinary. The fact that its 
fellows are small and that the enamel is 
beautifully white, proves nothing at all, 
except that their owner took care of 
them. But this tooth, which that hide- 
ous boy gave me, is filled in a manner 
and with a substance both unusual. 
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The filling is of platinum-foil, put in 
with a vast amount of dental care and 
skill. Its companion molar must also 
have been hollow, for a spike, so to 
speak, of platinum projects from it, and 
is, in fact, a sort of continuation of the 
filling of the first tooth. This second 
tooth, of which the centre was hollow, 
must have been filled through the first. 
Now, there are only some three or four 
dentists, that I know of, who use plati- 
num as a filling, and one of them, and, 
I believe, the inventor of the process, 
is M. Lemercier, of Paris. ‘Happy 
thought,’ as Punch says; be sure to call 
on him when there, to inquire as to his 
success with chloral-hydrate as an an- 
esthetic. By the by, why not take the 
tooth with me; it will very possibly in- 
terest Lemercier to see a specimen of 
the handiwork of a rival or disciple. 
Yes, and I’ll take the skull, too, and 
present it to Guy’s; it will, at any rate, 
show them I haven’t forgotten the old 
hospital. How well I remember, etc. 

“Find I shall be able to get away for 
my run across the continent much soon- 
er than I expected. Doctor Baylis has 
consented to take charge of my patients 
during my absence. I feel almost as 
jolly as a school-boy at the prospect of 
a holiday.” 


IV. 

** Among those who left in the overland train yes- 
terday morning, was Dr. William Andros, We un- 
derstard that our old friend and respected fellow-cit- 
izen intends making a lengthened tour through Eu- 
rope. We wish him al! imaginable pleasure during 
this holiday, which he has so long needed.” — Sam 
Francisco Paper. 

Vv. 
From William Andros, M.D., to the 
Chief of Police, San Francisco. 
“29 Rue CAuMARTIN, Paris. 
“My DEAR C :—I am almost 
tempted to turn detective, and, if my 
patients fail me, shall look to you for a 
position in the force, although I dare say 
should require in such a profession more 
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patience than ever. See the joke? But 
au sérieux. Ihave been in Paris near- 
ly a month. I have something to tell 
you of a rather extraordinary nature, 
and it may happen that I shall need 
your co-operation, as I now ask your 
attention. 

“Possibly, were you to make a trip 
to Paris, you would never think of vis- 
iting the Jardin Mabille. I did, how- 
ever, on Sunday evening last, and it 
may be that this breaking of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath will prove the means of 
making you a moving power in a story 
which is, at all events, growing hourly 
more interesting to me. I was sitting 


at one of the many little tables set ev- 
erywhere throughout the garden, drink- 
ing a cup of coffee and smoking a cigar, 
when there sat down at the opposite 
side a gentleman whose face seemed so 
familiar to me that my first impulse was 
to offer him my hand. But a moment’s 


reflection convinced me that he was a 
stranger, although there remained the 
idea that I had seen the face somewhere 
before. I have no doubt that while hes- 
itating about the matter, I was at the 
same time staring rudely, for the gentle- 
man, I found, was glancing somewhat 
savagely at me over the top of his news- 
paper. There was something more than 
displeasure, though, I thought, in the 
quick, shifting glances of his bright, 
black eyes. There was suspicion, if 
not fear! But fear of what? I was 
now sure that we had never met before. 
Handsome eyes they were, too, with 
magnificently curved eyebrows; but with 
a very perceptible devil peeping out of 
them. The stranger drank his absinthe, 
laid down his paper with a scowl in those 
same black eyes, and left; not, however, 
before I had seen that in his cravat he 
wore a pin of odd make—a serpent in 
writhing convolutions, it seemed. My 
eyes are none of the best, and yet I knew 
perfectly that it was an adder biting a 
file; although, as I say, I did not see this, 
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and although I am sure I had never set 
eyes on the pin before. You must fre- 
quently have been aware of such psy- 
chological phenomena yourself. I puz- 
zled over the matter some little time, 
but without arriving at any satisfactory 
conclusion. 

“Do you remember my calling on you 
one afternoon, before I left San Fran- 
cisco, with a skull, tooth, and tress of 
hair, found by some workmen near the 
old International Hotel, while clearing 
the route of Montgomery Avenue? The 
hair is still at the O Hotel, but 
the skull and tooth I have with me. 
The skull I intended for Guy’s Hospi- 
tal, London, and the tooth for M. Le- 
mercier, the famous French dentist, of 
whom, very possibly, you have never 
heard. I came direct to Havre by the 
Ville de Paris, thence to Paris—chiefly 
to see my little niece Lu, who is here 
at school—leaving my London visit for 
a future time. The reason of my taking 
all this trouble about a tooth is that Le- 
mercier—who, by the by, is an old chum 
of mine—boasts about his being the 
only dentist living who successfully fills 
teeth with platinum, and yet here was 
one picked up in San Francisco, filled 
with this material, and in a good state 
of preservation, although most likely it 
had been subjected to much hard usage. 
The chances were ten thousand to one 
against its being a specimen of his hand- 
iwork. And now read what my quiz- 
zing him on the fact of having a rival 
has led to. 

“With the tooth in my waistcoat pock- 
et, I called on Lemercier last evening, 
and, after he had got over his surprise at 
seeing me, and the conversation had set- 
tled down into something like freedom, 
I brought up the subject of the tooth. 

“*¢For all I know,’ said I, ‘there may 
be a score, but, at any rate, here is the 
evidence that there is ove other dentist 
than yourself who uses platinum as a 
filling.’ With this I produced the tooth; 
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and here I should tell you that it is not 
only filled with platinum, but its imme- 
diate neighbor must have been filled 
through the one found, for from the side 
there projects a spur or spike of plati- 
num that must have been driven into the 
second tooth through the first. 

“Lemercier took the tooth, turned it 
over in his fingers, and then examined 
it with a powerful magnifying - glass. 
‘Yes,’ said he, quietly, ‘I thought so. 
I fill this one little tooth—these two lit- 
tle tooth, e” effe¢—mine one self.’ 

“*Good God!’ cried I, starting up. 
‘Are you sure of that? That tooth was 
found in California.’ 

“*T care not,’ said Lemercier, ‘if the 
tooth were found in the Red Sea. J 
fill it, 

“For the moment I could hardly 
speak. Then I told him the story of 
its discovery and that of the skull. Le- 
mercier looked grave. ‘I did not sink 
she would become an emigrée,’ said he. 
‘You may be surprise how I should re- 
member the filling of a certain tooth,’ he 
continued ; ‘but you will see I fill at the 
same time one other tooth through thees. 
Now, ‘hat I remember distinctly to do, 
and remember do I, too, that it was in 
the head of a fair English mees, who, 
though I must have pained her much, 
said no one word.’ 

“*Very different from the ordinary run 
of women,’ I could not help remarking. 

“*She was,’ said Lemercier. ‘She 
had that great blessing of being born 
dumb.’ 

“Lord! how the whole thing flashed 
across my mind. Just call at the O—— 
Hotel and ask B——, the clerk, to tell 
you the story he told me about a Mr. 
and Mrs. Duplessis, who staid there in 
September or October last. As there 
is a heaven above us, I believe the lit- 
tle dumb girl who was a guest there, who 
did zo¢ come back with her husband the 
second night, and the little dumb En- 
glish ‘mees’ who was a patient of Le- 
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mercier’s, are one and the same, and 
that Mr. Duplessis and the stranger I 
saw in the Jardin Mabille, on Sunday, 
are one and the same, too. The ques- 
tion was, what had become of her? You 
will, of course, say that I am rashly 
jumping at conclusions, but to me it is 
only another evidence that Providence 
and not chance rules the world. 

“*With whom do you remember this 
little girl came?’ I asked. ‘I am some- 
what interested in this matter.’ 

“*¢She came with one of the ladies of 
Madame Ganil’s Jension. Wait a mo- 
ment, and I will give you the address 
and date.’ He left the room, and re- 
turned in a few minutes with a slip of 
paper on which was written: 


**« M’Lie. Ipa GILMoRE, 
«* «Chez Madame Ganil, 

“ *3 Boulevard Sevastopol.’ 
“And here I find I must conclude 
this lengthy scrawl; but by the next 
mail I will send you the result of my 
visit to Madame Ganil. Wishing you, 

etc., I remain, etc., 

“Wma. ANDROS.” 


VI. 


From William Andros, M.D., to the 

Chief of Police, San Francisco. 

*€29 Rue CAUMARTIN, Paris. 

My DEAR C :—As I promised 
in my last, of the 20th, I am going to 
trouble you with an account of my call 
on Madame Ganil. Its result, I am 
sorry to say, has not surprised me. 
I had my little niece Lucy for an inter- 
preter, a8 I am rather shaky in what was 
once almost a mother-tongue to me. I 
rang the bell of the gloomy- looking 
house, where a great deal of Jolitesse 
and a very little of anything else is 
taught, and was admitted by a grim- 
looking man, and shown into a grim- 
looking room adorned with specimens 
of the pupils’ handiwork in the way 
of hideous and grim-looking crayon 
sketches. 
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“Madame Ganil, a pleasant - looking 
little woman of any age from thirty to 
fifty, soon made her appearance, holding 
my card in her small bony hand. 

“** Ah, I have the honor of addressing 
Dr. Andros, the famous American phy- 
sician of whom I have heard so much? 
What an angelic child!’ 

“This last sentence cleared away my 
bewilderment. She evidently thought 
Lu to be a prospective pupil, and hence 
the pleasant fiction of my fame. I did 
not at that moment attempt to undeceive 
her on either point, but with Lu’s help 
managed to let her know that I had 
come principally to inquire for a certain 
Miss Ida Gilmore who had been a pupil 
there. 

“¢ Monsieur is some relation of the 
pauvre enfant?’ said Madame Ganil, 
with an odd look at me. 

“T kicked Lu’s trim little d0¢tine under 
the chair, and ariswered, ‘Yes, I—I am 
her uncle.’ 

“¢Indeed,’ said Madame Ganil, ‘I had 
no idea she had an uncle. She never 
spoke of one.’ 

“«¢ For the simple reason that she never 
knew she had one—living,’ said Dr. 
Andros the liar, bold as brass. ‘I have 
been so long in America that I question 
whether any relative of mine except this 
child——’ 

“«Her cousin?’ interjected the Ganil, 
quick as lightning. 

“*Her cousin,’ assented Dr. Andros 
just as quickly—‘ was aware of my being 
alive.’ 

“* Dans ce cas,’ said Madame Ganil, 
‘I regret to inform you that your niece 
is dead.’ 

“ Her loving uncle put his pocket-hand- 
kerchief to his eyes, while little Lu look- 
ed sufficiently startled at the inexplica- 
ble style of the conversation, to aid the 
deception wonderfully. 

““¢ Of course,’ said Madame Ganil the 
artful, ‘you know that the chere petite 
Ida was hopelessly deaf/’ 
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«‘‘Pardon, Madame, dumb, you mean,’ 
said Dr. Andros the sly. 

**¢ Dumb, of course, I mean,’ cried the 
Ganil. ‘What an old piece of forget- 
fulness Iam. Well, her friends in En- 
gland—she was brought here by a lady, 
a Madame Geelmore——’ 

“** My only sister,’ said I, desperately. 

6 Ah!’ said Madame Ganil, ‘she did 
not resemble you. As I remarked, 
Madame Geelmore did not wish her to 
go to an asylum, however good, and so 
brought her to me, hoping that the gen- 
tle discipline and tender surveillance for 
which this establishment has a humble 
reputation, would do somewhat toward 
lightening the toil of her studies in the 
French language, for which she had a 
particular predilection. But doubtless 
Monsieur has heard all this before.’ 

“*Partly,’ said 1; ‘but will Madame 
charm me by proceeding?’ 

“ Madame bowed, and went on: ‘When 
she had been a loved and loving inmate 
of this quiet establishment for two years, 
and was then seventeen years of age, 
her father and mother both died ——’ 

“¢That was last summer,’ I interrupt- 
ed. (You see I was guessing with a 
vengeance. This time again, fortune, or 
Providence rather, favored me.) 

“¢Ves, late in the summer,’ said Mad- 
ame— ‘died, as I said, leaving her as 
we supposed’ (with an apologetic duck 
toward me), ‘entirely friendless and un- 
protected. At that time, August, the 
Vicomte Montmarte, a well-known and 
most estimable genti/homme, who had 
met her at the house of Madame Lefevre, 
mother of one of my dearest pupils, hon- 
ored her with the offer of his hand and 
title.’ 

“He did not marry a penniless wife,’ 
I said, still following up my desperate 
plan. ‘Ida must have had some money 
of her own.’ 

“ Madame gave me another queer look, 
but hiding it with a polite smile, almost 
instantly added : 
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“* Monsieur, as one of the family, must 
certainly be aware that the do¢ of Made- 
moiselle Geelmore was by no means of 
the largest. Monsieur assuredly would 
not impute motives of a mercenary char- 
acter to the Vicomte Montmarte ?’ 

“*Most assuredly not,’ said I; ‘the 
vicomte has my most profound consid- 
eration. Will Madame tell me: Is not 
the vicomte a tall, handsome man, with 
a full black beard, black eyes, and par- 
ticularly arched eyebrows ?’ 

“ Talk about the queer look in Madame 
Ganil’s eyes at first !—that was nothing 
to the anxious and, it seemed to me, 
frightened face she turned to me to ask, 
‘Have you seen my—the vicomte here 
—in Paris?’ 

“Diamond cut diamond, eh! 
Madame,’ I replied. 

“« And yet you have described him?’ 

“*Madame forgets that so “estimable 
and we//-known a gentilhomme” as the 
Vicomte de Montmarte is possibly known 
outside of Paris.’ 

“Madame put her nervous hand to her 
heart, and continued hesitatingly: ‘Well, 
they were married on the 5th, at the 
church of St. Joseph, and went to Kn- 
gland for their wedding trip. Five 
months ago, the vicomte called here in 
deep mourning. I divined the frightful 
truth. The dear, dear vicomtesse was 
dead. Yes, she had died in England, 
and was buried somewhere out of Lon- 
don — Westmoreland, I think.’ 

“T could no longer restrain myself, but 
started up and shouted, ‘That’s an in- 
fernal lie!’ 

“ Madame Ganil evidently understood 
enough of what I said, to be aware 
that it was something very dreadful. Lu 
shrieked a little shriek, and Dr. Andros 
sat down with the consciousness that he 
had made an ass of himself. 

“A little oil was thrown on the troub- 
led waters by my asking for one of the 
school circulars. Madame left the room 
to fetch one, and at the same time brought 
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back the portrait of one of the dearest, 
prettiest girls I ever saw. It was Ida 
Gilmore taken in her bridal dress, and 
any greater prize for a man to clasp in 
his arms and call his own, I could not 
imagine. Madame Ganil would not part 
with it, however. I promised—lie again 
—to call with Lucy on the next day, and 
left. 

“And now, C——, I’m going to fer- 
ret this thing out and find that villain, 
Montmarte, if it takes my whole life. I 
look for your assistance when the time 
comes, and remain, yours, etc. 

“Wa. ANDROS. 

“P, S.—Lu tells me that so suspicious 
and strict are the schoolmistresses in 
Paris, that to get any information from 
them or free access to the pupils is a 
matter of difficulty, usually great and 
sometimes extreme. So my suspicions, 
due to Madame Ganil’s queer conduct, 
have possibly no foundation. But, xous 
verrons. W. A” 


Vil. 


From William Andros, M.D., to the 
Chief of Police, San Francisco. 
“ 52 AVENUE JOSEPHINE, Paris. 

“My dear C :—It is as much as 
I can do to write what I have to, ‘de- 
cently and in order,’ but I will sink my 
natural excitement and tell my story as 
quietly as possible. 

“So convinced was I when I left 
Madame Ganil’s that the man whom I 
had met in the Jardin Mabille was none 
other than the Vicomte Montmarte, that 
I felt myself perfectly justified in calling 
the aid of the police. For this purpose 
I visited the Rue Jerusalem, and ob- 
tained the assistance of as quiet and 
meek - looking a little man as was ever 
made a nonentity of at home. To him 
I simply confided the fact that I wished 
the address of the Vicomte Montmarte. 

“*Never heard of him,’ said the little 
man. ‘ What is his description?’ 

“I drew his portrait as fully as I could, 
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and the little man departed. By nine 
the next morning I had the address: 
*52 Avenue Fosephine.’ 

“I took a carriage and drove there 
instantly. No. 52 is a large boarding- 
house and certainly not the place that a 
vicomte would live in, and seeing a bill 
of appartements meubdlés, | at once took 
a couple of rooms that were vacant. 
That very evening I saw Montmarte 
going down the stairs. I followed him 
until he went into a caf?. One minute 
afterward I entered too. I can not weary 
you with the account of how our inti- 
macy grew. ‘Suffice it to say,’ that the 
elderly American gentleman of particu- 
larly simple and lamb-like demeanor, by 
reason of this said demeanor, coupled 
with his very apparent ignorance of all 
things Parisian, was most politely as- 
sisted out of a muddle which he had 
purposely got into with the gargon, by 
him of the black eyes and hair. The 


acquaintance thus commenced was not 


allowed to drop. To our mutual sur- 
prise we found we were both staying at 
the same house. We exchanged cards, 
mine having the address, New York; 
his the name of Victor Ganil/ This 
name staggered me for the moment, as 
you may well suppose. So there was 
something in Madame Ganil’s reticence 
after all. Le deau Vicomte Montmarte 
was the schoolmistress’ son! 
Circumstances make the man. I did 
not know before what an actor I could 
be; I read the name without betraying 
the slightest surprise. Madame evident- 
ly did not know of her son’s being in 
Paris, or she certainly would have warn- 
ed him that some one wanted him. 
“That evening I sent for M. Renard, 
the mild little detective, and gave him 
job No. 2. On the 5th of August, 1873, 
the Vicomte Montmarte and a Made- 
moiselle Ida Gilmore were married in 
the church of St. Joseph. I wanted a 
copy of the record. If not at St. Joseph, 
search every Catholic church in Paris. 
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“ Next afternoon I met Victor Ganil 
at the caf?, and, as if things were has- 
tening rapidly to an end, the villain 
wore not only the strange pin, but the 
suit, overcoat and all alike, of which 
B—— had spoken. I invited him to 
come to my room in the evening fora 
game of casino. To this he almost ea- 
gerly consented. 

“(My hand trembles so that I can 
hardly write.) 

“T left Ganil at four, with the under- 
standing that he should meet me at half- 
past seven. I had not been sitting in 
my room ten minutes, when Renard 
brought me the intelligence that no 
entry, either civil or religious, had been 
made of such a marriage as I had spoken 
of tohim! I determined to ac¢ instantly, 
and begged Renard—who did not betray 
the slightest notice of my excitement — 
to take me before the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police. To him and Renard 
I told the whole story as clearly and 
minutely as possible, also stating my 
plan of action for the evening. The 
two conversed apart for a moment, and 
then M. le Commissionaire, turning to 
me, said: 

“* Renard shall be at your apartments 
at seven, and shall act as the event re- 
quires.’ 

“ Punctually to the minute the mild lit- 
tle man made his appearance, and after 
a short consultation took his place in 
the bed-room, the transom over the con- 
necting door being left open. Ganil was 
a little late. I was afraid he would no- 
tice my agitation, and so busied myself 
at once with getting out the cards. There 
was a drawer in the table on my side, 
and in it I had placed the skull and 
tooth, only wishing I had the hair, too. 
Ganil I managed to seat with his back 
to the bed-room door. After some time 
I succeeded in screwing my courage to 
the sticking - point, and began: 

“** Do you know, Monsieur Ganil,’ said 
I, ‘you remind me uncommonly of a 
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gentleman—a countryman of yours, by 
the by—whom I once met in America?’ 

“‘Indeed! said he. ‘Tens—was that 
in New York?’ 

“*No,’ I answered. ‘Little casino— 
it was in San Francisco.’ 

“Try as he would, he could not*keep 
his mouth from twitching and his face 
from growing pale. 

“¢T was never there,’ he answered, 
but so hoarsely that I scarcely caught 
what he said. 

“* No, I did not expect you had been,’ 
I said, smiling a rather sickly smile. 
‘But if you have no objections—fours— 
I will tell you a queer little story about 
your compatriot. One day in the mid- 
dle of last October, a lady and gen- 
tleman named Mr. and Mrs. Duplessis 
(French, as you perceive by the name)— 
your play—staid for a couple of days 
at the O Hotel, San Francisco. 
She was a pretty little child, with brown 
hair and brown eyes, and he, as I have 
said, a gentleman who somewhat resem- 
bled you. You are taking an eight with 
a nine, Monsieur Ganil.’ 

“*Pardon,’ said he, ‘so I am.’ 

“There was something in his eye that 
told me I had better waste no time, but 
there was something in his eye, too, that 
told me I had not much to fear; the 
man was a coward. I continued: 

“¢This littlke Madame Duplessis was 
left behind in San Francisco by her 
husband, although it’s a very strange 
thing that nobody afterward heard of or 
saw any such little lady. I should tell 
you—you’ve dropped a card, 0x ami-- 
that she was dum,’ 

“¢Your horrible story discomposes 
me—hadin’t we better change the sub- 
ject?’ murmured he. 

“*You have rightly guessed,’ said I; 
‘the story zs a horrible one. Nothing 
more was heard of either husband or 
wife, until some four months ago, when 
an old Frenchwoman, who was dying, 
confessed to the police that, Madame 
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Duplessis had been barbarously mur- 
dered with an axe, in her house, on the 
very night her husband left the city. No 
wonder you start, Monsieur; it was a 
cold-blooded, devilish murder. The old 
woman described the deed most fully, 
and told how the husband had struck 
the poor girl as she lay senseless from a 
first blow—struck her with the axe so 
savagely that the once pretty face was 
almost hacked in two. The body was 
dismembered and buried in quick-lime, 
the old woman said; but the skull, un- 
consumed, was discovered by the police.’ 

“(I did not know, C——, that I had 
such inventive powers until then.) 

“Ganil was shuffling the cards nerv- 
ously, but without saying a word, and I 
braced myself up for the final scene. 

““¢Since I have been in Paris,’ I con- 
tinued, ‘I have discovered —it will not 
interest you to know how—that Mon- 
sieur Duplessis had an assumed name, 
this time one of a higher grade ; that of 
the Vicomte Montmarte. I have discov- 
ered, too, that under this title he seduced 
the poor English girl, Ida Gilmore—I 
can call it nothing else, for the marriage 
by which he entrapped her was a false 
one—and then, knowing her to be friend- 
less and alone, and knowing, too, that 
he would enjoy her little fortune were 
she dead, and tiring of the affection of 
the poor little dumb creature, took her 
to the other end of the world to get her 
out of the way, and then returned to 
Paris with the trumped-up lie-that the 
murdered girl had died, and was buried 
in England.’ 

“We had both laid our cards down, 
and were looking fixedly at each other, 
Ganil’s face white and working convul- 
sively; mine, I have no doubt, just as 
pale, but set, for God knows I felt hard 
and stern enough. 

“¢ There is a proverb in English, Mon- 
sieur,’ I continued, ‘that says, “murder 
will out,” and there never was a truer 
one. I have now simply to tell you that 
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I have discovered that Mademoiselle 
Ida Gilmore was an inmate of the fen- 
sion of a Madame Ganil, and that you’ 
(here I put my hand in the drawer and 
grasped the skull)—‘and that you, her 
most miserable son, are the sham vicomte 
and sham Duplessis that you are Miss 
Gilmore’s MURDERER, and that this is 
the skull of your victim!’ 

“I dashed the white thing down in 
front of him, and leaped up. He eyed 
it for a moment as if fascinated, then, 
with a shudder and a howl, he too leap- 
ed to his feet, seized a chair and swung 
it aloft. 

“*Curse you, American devil!’ he 
yelled, ‘you shall never live to say you 
have caught me!’ 

“At me he leaped, and that so sud- 
denly that I should not now be writ- 
ing this, but that in the same moment 
the chair was seized from behind, and a 
quiet voice said, ‘. 0ucement, douce- 
ment, mon cher? Intiat same moment 
M. Renard had slipped a pair of steel 
bracelets on the trembling wrists of the 
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white-faced wretch. In that same mo- 
ment, too, the door was burst, open and 
a distracted, weeping little woman rush- 
ed in. It was Madame Ganil! She 
comprehended the scene in a moment, 
and flinging herself at her son’s feet she 
moaned out, ‘Oh, mon fils! mon fils! 
why did you not tell me you were here? 
I then might have saved you, might have 
saved you, mon fils /’” 


Let the doctor’s letter end here ; there 
is little more to say. Mother and son 
were torn apart, for the mother’s guilt 
ended with connivance at the false mar- 
riage. The son confessed his greater 
crime —not differing after all, except in 
details, from the semi- fictitious descrip- 
tion given him by Dr. Andros. The 
tooth of the platinum filling had found a 
mighty tongue to cry aloud for venge- 
ance; and the slow, terrible sword of 
Justice is at last laid bare —let us hope, 
never to find its scabbard till judgment 
to the last awful jot and tittle be exe-- 
cuted on the murderer of Ida Gilmore. 
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THE SIERRA. 


NO, IV.—GLACIAL DENUDATION, 


LACIAL denudation is one of the 
noblest and simplest manifesta- 
tions of sun-power. Ocean water is lift- 
ed into vapor, crystallized into snow, 
and sown broadcast upon the mountains. 
Thawand frost, combined with the press- 
ure of its own weight, changes it to ice, 
which, although in appearance about as 
hard and inflexible as glass, immediate- 
ly begins to flow back toward the sea 
whence it came, and at a rate of motion 
about equal to that of the hour-hand of 
a watch. 
This arrangement is illustrated in 
Fig. 1, wherein a wheel constructed of 


water, vapor, snow, and ice, and as ir- 
regular in shape as in motion, is being 
sun-whirled against a mountain-side 
with a mechanical wearing action like 
that of an ordinary grindstone. 

In north Greenland the snow supply 
and general climatic conditions are such 
that its glaciers discharge directly into 
the sea, :nd so perhaps did all first-class 
glaciers when in their prime; but now 
the world is so warm, and the snow-crop 
so scanty, most glaciers melt long be- 
fore reaching the ocean. Schlagenweit 
tells us those of Switzerland melt on 
the average at an elevation of about 
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7,400 feet above sea-level; the Himalaya 
glacier, in which the Ganges takes its 
rise, does not descend below 12,914 
feet ;* while those of our Sierra melt at 
an average elevation of about 11,000 


feet. In its progress down.a mountain- 
side a glacier follows the directions of 
greatest declivity, a law subject to very 
important modifications in its general 
application. Subordinate ranges many 
hundred feet in height are frequently 
overswept smoothly and gracefully with- 
out any visible manifestation of power. 
Thus, the Tenaya outlet of the ancient 
Tuolumne mer de glace glided over the 
Merced divide, which is more than 500 
feet high, impelled by the force of that 
portion of the glacier which was de- 
scending the higher slopes of mounts 
Dana, Gibbs, and others, at a distance 
of ten miles. 

The deeper and broader the glacier, 
the greater the horizontal distance over 
which the impelling force may be trans- 
mitted. No matter how much the courses 
of glaciers are obstructed by inequali- 
ties of surface such as ridges and ca- 
fions, if they are deep enough and wide 
enough, and the general declivity be 

* According to Captain Hodgson. 





sufficient, they will flow smoothly over 
them all just as calm water-streams flow 
over the stones and wrinkles of their 
channels. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE SIERRA 
CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO 
GLACIAL ACTION. 

The most important glacial phenom- 
ena presented in the Sierra are: First, 
polished, striated, scratched, and groov- 
ed surfaces, produced by the glaciers 
slipping over and past hard rocks in 
their pathways. Secondly, moraines, 
or accumulations of mud, dust, sand, 
gravel, and blocks of various dimen- 
sions, deposited by the glaciers in their 
progress, in certain specific methods. 
Thirdly, sculpture in general, chiefly as 
seen in cafions, lake-basins, hills, ridges, 
and separate rocks, whose forms, trends, 
distribution, etc., are the peculiar off- 
spring of glaciers. 

In order that my readers may have 
clear conceptions of the distribution and 
comparative abundance of the above 
phenomena, I will give here a section of 
the west flank from summit to base be- 
tween the Tuolumne and Merced rivers, 
which, though only a rough approxima- 
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tion, is sufficiently accurate for our pur- 
pose. The summit region from D to C 
(Fig. 2) is composed of highly metamor- 
phic slates, so also is most of the lower 
region, B to A. The middle region is 
granite, with the exception of a few 
small slate-cappings upon summits of 
the Merced and Hoffmann spurs. With 
regard to the general topography of the 
section, which may be taken as fairly 
characteristic of the greater portion of 
the range, the summit forms are sharp 
and angular, because they have been 
down-flowed ; all the middle and lower 
regions comprising the bulk of the range 
have rounded forms, because they have 
been overflowed. In the summit re- 
gion all the glacial phenomena mention- 
ed above are found in a fresh condition, 
simply on account of their youthfulness. 
Scores of small glaciers still exist here 
where we can watch their actions. But 
the middle region is the most interest- 
ing, because, though older, it contains 
all the phenomena, and on a far grander 
scale, on account of the superior physi- 
cal structure of granite for the reception 
of glacial history. 

Notwithstanding the grandeur of ca- 
fions and moraines, with their glorious 
adornments, stretching in sublime sim- 
plicity delicately compliant to glacial 
law, and the endless variety of pictur- 
esque rocks rising in beautiful groups 
out of the dark forests, by far the most 
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striking of all the ice phenomena are 
the polished surfaces, the beauty and 
mechanical excellence of which no words 
will describe. They occur in large irreg- 
ular patches many acres in extent in the 
summit and upper half of the middie 
region, bright and stainless as the un- 
trodden sky. They reflect the sunbeams 
like glass, and though they have been 
subjected to the corroding influences of 
the storms of ten thousands of years, to 
frosts, rains, dews, yet are they in many 
places unblurred, undimmed, as if finish- 
ed but yesterday. The attention of the 
mountaineer is seldom arrested by mo- 
raines however conspicuously regular 
and artificial in form, or by cafions how- 
ever deep, or rocks however noble, but 
he stoops and rubs his hands admiring- 
ly on these shining surfaces, and tries 
hard to account for their mysterious 
smoothness. He has beheld the sum- 
mit snows descending in booming ava- 
lanches, but he concludes that it can 
not be the work of snow, because he 
finds them far beyond the reach of ava- 
lanches ; neither can water be the agent, 
he says, for he finds them on the tops of 
the loftiest domes. Only the winds seem 
capable of following and flowing in the 
paths indicated by their scratches and 
grooves, and some observers have actu- 
ally ascribed the phenomenon to this 
cause. Even horses and dogs gaze 
wonderingly at the strange brightness of 
the ground, and smell it, and place their 
feet upon it cautiously; only the wild 
mountain sheep seems to move wholly 
at ease upon these glistening pavements. 

This polish is produced by glaciers 
slipping with enormous pressure over 
hard, close-grained slates or granite. 
The fine striations, so small as to be 
scarcely visible, are evidently caused by 
grains of sand imbedded in the bottom 
of the ice; the scratches and smaller 
grooves, by stones with sharp graving 
edges. Scratches are therefore most 
abundant and roughest in the region of 
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metamorphic slates, which break up by 
the force of the overflowing currents 
into blocks with hard cutting angles, and 
gradually disappear where these graving 
tools, having been pushed so far, have 
had their edges worn off. 

The most extensive areas of polished 
surfaces are found in the upper half of 
the middle region, where the granite ts 
most solid in structure and contains the 
greatest quantity of silex. They are 
always brighter, and extend farther down 
from the axis of the range, on the zorth 
sides of cafions that trend in a westerly 
direction, than on the south sides; be- 
cause, when wetted by corroding rains 
and snows, they are much sooner dried 
again, the north sides receiving direct 
sunshine, while the south walls are most- 
ly in shadow and remain longest wet, 
and of course their glaciated surfaces 
become corroded sooner. The lowest 
patches are found at elevations of from 
3,000 to 5,000 feet above the sea, and 
thirty to forty miles below the summits, 
on the sunniest and most enduring por- 
tions of vertical walls, protected from 
the drip and friction of water and snow 
by the form of the wall above them, and 
on hard swelling bosses on the bottom 
of wide cafions, protected and kept dry 
by broad bowlders of the proper shape. 


MORAINES. 

In the summit region we may watch 
the process of the formation of moraines 
of every kind among the living glaciers. 
The material of which they are com- 
posed has been so recently quarried 
from the adjacent mountains, that they 
are still plantless, and have a raw un- 
settled appearance, as if newly dumped 
from cars like the stone and gravel of 
railroad embankments. The moraines 
belonging to the ancient glaciers are 
covered with forests, and extend with 
a greater or less degree of regularity 
down across the middle zone, as we 
have seen in study No. 3. Glacial rock 
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forms occur throughout this region also, 
in marvelous richness, variety, and mag- 
nitude, composing all that is most spe- 
cial in Sierra scenery. So also do ca- 
fions, ridges, and sculpture phenomena 
in general, descriptions of whose scenic 
beauties and separate points of scien- 
tific interest would require volumes. In 
the lower regions, the polished surfaces, 
as far as my observations have reached, 
are wholly wanting. So also are mo- 
raines, though the material which once 
composed them is found scattered, wash- 
ed, crumbled, and reformed, over and 
over again, along river-sides and over 
every flat, and filled-up lake-basin. So 
radically altered is the position, form of 
deposit, and mechanical condition of 
this ancient moraine matter, that unless 
we begin with the undisturbed moraines 
of the summit region, and following them 
down note carefully the gradual meth- 
ods by which their characters are chang- 
ed, we will be inclined to question their 
glacial origin. 

The most unalterable and indestructi- 
ble glacial phenomena under considera- 
tion are the cafions, valleys, ridges, and 
large rock masses; the general forms, 
trends, and geographical position of 
which are specifically glacial. Yet even 
these are considerably obscured by post- 
glacial erosion, and by a growth of for- 
ests, underbrush, and weeds, and only 
the patient and educated eye will be 
able to recognize them beneath so many 
veils. 

As regards the limited vision of man, 
the ice-sheet of the glacial period, like 
an immense sponge, wiped the Sierra 
bare of all previous surface inscriptions, 
and wrote its own history upon the am- 
ple page. We may read the letter-pages 
of friends when written over and over, if 
we are intimately acquainted with their 
handwriting, and under the same condi- 
tions we may read the written composi- 
tions of nature upon the stone pages of 
the mountains. Glacial history upon the 
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summit of the Sierra page is clear; the 
farther we descend, the more its inscrip- 
tions are crossed and recrossed. Dews 
have dimmed it, torrents have scrawl- 
ed it, and the earthquake and avalanche 
have erased manya delicate line. Groves 
and meadows, forests and fields, darken 
and confuse its more enduring charac- 
ters along the bottom, until only the la- 
borious student can decipher even the 
most emphasized passages of the origi- 
nal manuscript. 


METHODS OF GLACIAL DENUDATION, 


All geologists recognize the fact that 
glaciers wear away the rocks over which 
they move, but great vagueness prevails 
as to the size of the fragments, their 
abundance, and the way in which the gla- 
cial energy expends itself in detaching 
and carrying them away. And, if possi- 
ble, still greater vagueness prevails as 
to, the forms of the rocks and valleys re- 
sulting from this erosion. This is not 
to be wondered at, when we consider 
how recently glacial history has been 
studied, and how profound the silence 
and darkness under which glaciers pros- 
ecute their works. 

In this article, I can do little more for 
my readers than indicate methods of 
study, and results which may be obtain- 
ed by those who desire to study the 
phenomena for themselves. In the first 
place, we may go to the living glaciers 
and learn what we can of their weight, 
motions, and general habits*—how they 
detach, transport, and accumulate rocks 
from various sources. Secondly, we may 
follow in the tracks of the ancient gla- 
ciers, and study their denuding power 
from the forms of their channels, and 
from the fragments composing the mo- 
raines, and the condition of the surfaces 
from which they were derived, and 
whether these fragments were rubbed, 
split, or broken off. 





* Here I would refer my readers to the excellent 
elementary works of Agassiz, ‘Tyndall, and Forbes. 
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The waters which rush out from be- 
neath all living glaciers are turbid, and 
if we follow them to their resting-places 
in pools we shall find them depositing 
fine mud, which when rubbed between 
the thumb and finger is smooth as flour. 
This mud is ground off from the bed 
of the glacier by a smooth, slipping mo- 
tion accompanied with immense press- 
ure, giving rise to the polished surfaces 
we have already noticed. These mud 
particles are the smallest chips which 
glaciers make in the ‘degradation of 
mountains. 

Toward the end of the summer, when 
the winter snows are melted, particles 
of dust and sand are seen scattered over 
the surfaces of the Sierra glaciers in 
considerable quantities, together with 
angular masses of rock derived from the 
shattered storm-beaten cliffs that tower 
above their heads. The separation of 
these masses, which vary greatly in 
size, is due only in part to the action of 
the glacier, although they all are borne 
down like drift on the surface of a river 
and deposited together in moraines. The 
winds scatter down most of the sand 
and dust. Some of the larger fragments 
are set free by the action of frost, rains, 
and general weathering agencies ; while 
considerable quantities are borne down 
in avalanches of snow, and hurled down 
by the shocks of earthquakes. Yet the 
glacier performs an important part in 
the production of these superficial ef- 
fects, by undermining the cliffs whence 
the fragments fall. During my Sierra 
explorations in the summers of 1872 and 
1873, almost every glacier I visited of- 
fered illustrations of the special action 
of earthquakes in this connection, the 
earthquake of March, 1872, having just 
finished shaking the regionewith con- 
siderable violence, leaving the rocks 
which it hurled upon the ice fresh and 
nearly unchanged in position. 

In all moraines we find stones, which, 
from their shape and composition, and 
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the finish of their surfaces, we know 
were not thus derived from the summit 
peaks overtopping the glaciers, but from 
the rocks fast which and over which 
they flowed. I have seen the north 
Mount Ritter glacier in the act of grind- 
ing the side of its channel, and break- 
ing off fragments and rounding their 
angles, by crushing and rolling them be- 
tween the wall and ice. In all the path- 
ways of the ancient glaciers, also, there 
remain noble illustrations of the power 
of ice, not only in wearing away the 
sides of their channels in the form of 
mud, but in breaking them up into huge 
blocks. Explorers into the upper por- 
tion of the middle granite region will 
frequently come upon blocks of great 
size and regularity of form, possessing 
some character of color or composition 
which enables them to follow back on 
their trail and discover the rock or mount- 
ain-side from whence they were torn. 
The size of the blocks, their abundance 
along the line of dispersal, and the prob- 
able rate of motion of the glacier which 
quarried and transported them, form data 
by which a slight approximation to the 
rate of block denudation may be reached. 
Fig. 3 is a rock about two miles west of 
Lake Tenaya, with a train of bowlders 
derived from it. The bowlders are scat- 
tered along a level ridge, where they have 
not been disturbed in any appreciable 
degree since they came to rest toward 
the close of the glacial period. An ex- 
amination of the rock proves conclusive- 
ly that not only were these blocks—many 
of which are twelve feet in diameter— 
derived from it, but that they were form 
off its side by the direct mechanical ac- 
tion of the glacier. For had they sim- 
ply fallen upon the surface of the glacier 
from above, then the rock would present 
a crumbling, ruinous condition—which it 
does not—and a talus of similar blocks 
would have accumulated at its base aft- 
etgthere was no glacier to remove them 
as they fell; but no such talus exists, 
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the rock remaining compact, as if it had 
scarcely felt the touch of a single storm. 
Yet, what countless seasons of weather- 
ing, combined with earthquake violence, 
could not accomplish, was done by the 
Tenaya Glacier, as it swept Jas? on its 
way to Yosemite. 

A still more striking and instructive 
example of side-rock erosion may be 
found about a mile north of Lake Te- 
naya. Here the glaciated pavements 
are more perfectly preserved than else- 
where in the Merced basin. Upon them 
I found a train of solid granite blocks, 
which attracted my attention from their 
isolated position, and the uniformity of 
their mechanical characters. I deter- 
mined to seek their fountain quarry, 
knowing it must be near, because their 
angles were unworn. Their source prov- 
ed to be the side of one of the lofty elon- 
gated ridges stretching toward the Big 
Tuolumne Meadows. They had been 


quarried from the dase of the ridge, 
which is ice-polished and undecayed to 


the summit. The reason that only this 
particular portion of the ridge afforded 
blocks of this kind, and so abundantly 
as to be traceable, is that the cleavage 
planes here separated the rock into par- 
allelopipeds which sloped forward ob- 
liquely into the side of the glacier, which 
was thus enabled to grasp them firmly 
and strip them off, just as the spikelets 
of an ear of wheat are stripped off by 

















running the fingers down from the top 
toward the base. An instance where 
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the structure has an exactly opposite ef- 
fect upon the erodibility of the side of a 
rock is given in Fig. 4, where the cleav- 
age planes separate it into immense 
slabs which overlap each other with ref- 
erence to the direction of the glacier’s 
motion, like the shingles of a roof. Por- 
tions of the sides of rocks or cafion 
walls whose structure is of the latter 
character always project, because of the 
greater resistance they have been able 
to offer to the action of the past - flow- 
ing glacier, while those portions whose 
structure is similar to that of the former 
example always recede. 














Fig. 5 is a profile view of a past-flow- 
ed glacier rock, about 1,500 feet high, 
forming part of the north wall of Little 
Yosemite Valley near the head. Its 
grooved, polished, and fractured surface 
bears witness in unmistakable terms to 
the enormous pressure it has sustained 
from that portion of the great South Ly- 
ell Glacier which forced its way down 
through the valley, and to the quantity, 
and size, and kind of fragments which 
have been removed from it, as a neces- 
sary result of this glacial action. The 
dotted lines give an approximate recon- 
struction of the rock as far as to the 
outside layer at A. Between A and B 
the broken ends of concentric layers, of 
which the whole rock seems to be built, 
give some idea of the immense size, of 
some of the chips. The reason for the 
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greater steepness of the front from A to 
B than from B to C will be perceived at 
a glance ; and, since the cleavage planes 
and other controlling elements in its 
structure are evidently the same through- 
out the greater portion of its mass as 
those which determined its present con- 
dition, if the glacial winter had contin- 
ued longer its more characteristic feat- 
ures would probably have remained es- 
sentially the same until the rock was 
nearly destroyed. 


a 
B cca 
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The section given in Fig. 6 is also 
taken from the north side of the same 
valley. It is inclined at an angle of 
about twenty-two degrees, and therefore 
has been more flowed over than flowed 
past. The whole surface, excepting the 
vertical portion at A, which is forty feet 
high, is polished and striated. The ar- 
rows indicate the direction of the striz. 
At A a few incipient cleavage planes 
are beginning to appear, which show the 
sizes of some of the chips which the gla- 
cier would have broken or split off had 
it continued longer at work. The whole 
of the missing layer which covered the 
rock at B, was evidently detached and 
carried off in this way. The abrupt 
transition from the polished surface to 
the split angular front at A, shows in a 
most unequivocal manner that glaciers 
erode rocks in at least two very differ- 
ent modes—first, by grinding them into 
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mud; second, by breaking and splitting 
them into blocks, whose sizes are meas- 
ured by the divisional planes they pos- 
sess and the intensity and direction of 
application of the force brought to bear 
upon them. That these methods pre- 
vail in the denudation of overflowed as 
well as fast- flowed rocks, is shown by 
the condition of every cafion of the re- 
gion. For if mud particles only were 
detached, then all the bottoms would be 
smooth grooves, interrupted only by 
flowing undulations ; but, instead of this 
condition, we find that every cafion bot- 
tom abounds in steps sheer-fronted and 
angular, and some of them hundreds of 
feet in height, though ordinarily from 
one to ten or twelve feet. These step- 
fronts in most cases measure the size of 
the chips of erosion in one direction. 
Many of these interesting ice-chips may 
be seen in their tracks removed to great 
distances or only a few feet, when the 
melting of the glaciers at the close of 
the period put a stop to their farther 
progress, leaving them as lessons of the 
simplest kind. 




















Fig. 7, taken from the Hoffmann fork 
of Yosemite Creek basin, shows the 


character of some of these steps. This 
one is fifteen feet high at the highest 
place, and the surface, both at top and 
bottom, is ice- polished, indicating that 
no disturbing force has interfered with 
the phenomena since the termination of 
the glacial period. 

Fig. 8 is a dome on the upper San 
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Joaquin, the top of which is about 7,700 
feet above sea-level. The arrow indi- 
cates the direction of application of the 
ice-force, which is seen to coincide with 
the position of remaining fragments of 
layers, the complements of which have 
been eroded away. Similar fragments 
occur on the stricken side of all domes 
whose structure and position were fa- 
vorable for their formation and preser- 
vation. 

Fig. 9 is a fragmentary dome, situat- 
ed on the south side of the Mono trail, 
near the base of Mount Hoffmann. 
Remnants of concentric shells of gran- 
ite from five to ten feet thick are seen 
on the up-stream side at A, where it 
received the thrust of the Hoffmann 
Glacier, when on its way to join the Te- 
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maya, above Mirror Lake. The edges 
of unremoved layers are visible at B and 
C. This rock is an admirable illustra- 
tion of the manner in which a broad 
deep glacier clasps and denudes a dome. 
When we narrowly inspect it, and trace 
the stria, we perceive that it has been 
eroded at once in front, back, and sides, 
and none of the fragments thus removed 
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are to be found around its base. Here 
I would direct special attention to the 
fact that it is on the upper side of this 
rock at A, just where the pressure was 
greatest, that the erosion has been least; 
because there the layers were pressed 
against one another, instead of away 
from one another, as on the sides and 
back, and could not, therefore, be so 
easily broken up. 


QUANTITY OF GLACIAL DENUDATION. 


These simple observations we have 
been making plainly indicate that the 
Sierra, from summit to base, was cov- 
ered by a sheet of crawling ice, as it is 
now covered by the atmosphere. Its 
crushing currents slid over the highest 
domes, as well as along the deepest ca- 
fions, wearing, breaking, and degrading 
every portion of the surface, howev- 
er resisting. The question, therefore, 
arises, What is the quantity of this deg- 
radation? As far as its limit is concern- 
ed, it is clear that, inasmuch as glaciers 
can not move without in some way and 
at some rate lowering the surfaces they 
are in contact with, a mountain range 
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may be denuded until the declivity be- 
comes so slight that the glaciers come 
to rest; or are melted, as was the case 
with those concerned in the degradation 
of the Sierra. However s!ow the rate 
of wear, given a sufficient length of time, 
and any thickness of rock, whether a 
foot or hundreds of thousands of feet, 
will be removed. * No student pretends 
to give an arithmetical expression to the 
glacial epoch, though it is universally 
admitted that it extended through thou- 
sands or millions of years. Neverthe- 
less, geologists are found who can nei- 
ther give Nature time enough for her 
larger operations, or for the erosion of 
a mere cafion furrow, without resorting 
to sensational cataclysms for an expla- 
nation of the phenomena. 

If the Sierra were built of one kind of 
rock, homogeneous in structure through- 
out its sections, then perhaps we would 
be unable to produce any plain, printa- 
ble evidence relative to the amount of 
denudation effected; but, fortunately 
for the geologist, this is not the case. 
The summits of the range in the section 
under special consideration are capped 
with slates ; so are several peaks of out- 
lying spurs, as those of the Merced and 
Hoffmann; and all the base is slate-cov- 
ered. The circumstances connected with 
their occurrence in these localities and 
absence in others, furgish proof little 
short of demonstration that they once 
covered all the range, and, from their 
known thickness in the places where 
they occur, we may approximate to the 
quantity removed where they are less 
abundant or wanting. Moreover, we 
have seen in study No. 3 that the phys- 
ical structure of granite is such that we 
may know whether or not its forms are 
broken. The opposite sides of valley 
walls exhibiting similar fragmentary sec- 
tions often demonstrate that the valleys, 
were formed by the removal of an amount 
of rock equal in depth to that of the val- 
leys. 
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Fig. 10 is an ideal section across the 
range from base to summit. That slates 
covered the whole granitic region be- 
tween B and D, is shown by the fact 
that slates cap the summits of spurs 
in the denuded gap where they are suf- 
ficiently high, as at C. Also, where the 
granite comes in contact with the slates, 
and for a considerable depth beneath 
the line of contact, it partakes, in a 
greater or less degree, of the physical 
structure of slates, enabling us to de- 
termine the fact that in many places 
slates have covered the granite where 
none are now visible for miles, and also 
furnishing data by which to approximate 
the depth at which these surfaces lie 
beneath the original summit of the gran- 
ite. Phenomena relating to this portion 
of the argument abound in the upper 
basins of the tributary streams of the 
Tuolumne and Merced; for their pres- 
entation, however, in detail, we have 
no space in these brief outlines. 

If, therefore, we would restore this 
section of the range to its unglaciated 
condition, we would have, first, to fill up 
all the valleys and cafions. Secondly, 
all the granite domes and peaks would 
have to be buried until the surface 
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reached the level of the line of contact 
with the slates. Thirdly, in the yet 
grander restoration of the missing por- 
tions of both granite and slates up to 
the line between the summit slates and 
those of the base, as indicated in Fig. 
10 by the dotted line, the maximum 
thickness of the restored rocks in the 
middle region would not be less than 
a mile and a half, and average a mile. 
But, because the summit peaks are 
only sharp residual fragments, and 
the foot-hills rounded residual frag- 
ments, when all the intervening region 
is restored up to the dotted line in the 
figure, we still have only partially recon- 
structed the range, for the unglaciated 
summits may have towered many thou- 
sands of feet above their present heights. 
And when we consider that living gla- 
ciers are still engaged in lowering the 
summits which are already worn to mere 
blades and pinnacles, it will not seem 
improbable that the whole quantity of 
glacial denudation in the middle region 
of the western flank of the Sierra con- 
siderably exceeds a mile in average depth. 
So great was the amount of chipping 
required to bring out the present archi- 
tecture of the Sierra. 
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Here again? Then let him enter; long enough have I denied him 
Who hath sought me late and early; truly, grief must have an end. 

I have sorrowed long and deeply; he is worthy, I have tried him; 
Tell him Camma weeps no longer, that she waits to greet her friend. 


Chaste Diana, look and listen: 


Low I bow before thine altar; 


Only thou art left to help me, all my strength must come from thee: 
Thou art pure, and strong, and holy—do not blame me if I falter: 
Give me strength to smile and slay him—let thy spirit enter me. 





*Camma, a Gaulish lady, was much persecuted by the advances of a powerful Roman noble. As, in spite 
of all his entreaties, however, she remained faithful to her marriage vow, he caused her husband to be assas- 
sinated. She then took refuge in the temple of Diana, and enrolled herself among the’priestesses. Her lover 
sent noble after noble to beg an interview, and was at last admitted. The Lady Camma professed to be favor- 
able to his wishes, but insisted on first pouring out a libation to the goddess. Having drank, she handed 
him the cup, which was poisoned, and both died in the temple.—Piurarcn, De Mul. Virt. 
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Thou art vengeful: dost thou never in thy dreams see young Actzon, 

With his hounds upon his haunches, dashing madly through the wood? 
Or Niobe the mother, spouse of musical Amphion, 

Bending, white - faced and all bloody, down to tend her murdered brood? 


Give me vengeance, holy goddess. Lo! they draw aside the curtain, 
And he enters, all exultant, to have won at last the bliss. 

Thor and Odin! he smiles softly; he has triumphed, he is certain 
That I, because a Gaul, am fain of his sweet Roman kiss. 


My lord, thou art most welcome; Camma greets thee; thou art weary, 
Be rested—nay, such haste, my lord, and in this holy place 

Were unbecoming! True, thy patience has been tried, but through the dreary 
Widowed hours J was patient. I have seen my husband’s face— 


Nay, start not; it was only in a dream, my lord, I saw him— 

And he seemed to whisper, ‘*Camma, thou must grieve for me no more.’ 
His wish is mine; I love thee now with all the love I bore him: 

I am thine till death doth part us; yet there needs one act before 





I may break the vows that bind me. Let us pour out a libation 
To the goddess whom I outrage when I leave this fane with thee. 
Sweet Diana! look and listen. Dost thou hear my declaration? 
This wine shall link my fate to his—this wine shall set me free! 


s ? e . * * . * * * 


The hand of the death-god is heavy, 
His fingers are chill ; 

The darkness of night is about me, 
The temple is still ; 

Yet, goddess, the steps of thine altar 
Are pleasant and sweet, 

For did not his countenance falter 
As down at: my feet 

He fell, crying out i had killed him, 
While many a groan 

Told the terrible anguish that filled him? — 
I am not alone. 


The kiss of the Gaul he has tasted ; 
It lay in the bowl 

Where the hand of his lover had placed it 
To kiss out his soul. 


VoL. 13.— 33. 
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California in the Eastern and Foreign Magazines. 

We had occasion some time since to notice 
the large proportion of articles relating to the 
Pacific Coast that appeared in a single igsue 
of Harper’s Monthly. Having taken up the 
subject, examples multiply before us of the 
high place we and our sons hold in the 
world’s literature; three writers, not Cali- 
fornians only, but Californians who made 
or established their fame in the columns of 
the OVERLAND, appearing in the July num- 
ber of the A¢/antic, a monthly admitted, al- 
most without protest, as second to none 
published either in America or in Europe. 
Bret Harte, who was the first editor of the 
OVERLAND, and translations of whose works, 
in French, German, and Swedish, have made 
uis name as familiar in Paris, Berlin, and 
Stockholm, as in San Francisco, New York, 
or London, contributes a poem which, despite 
the unfairly petty criticism of the Mew York 
Tribune and of scores of obscure critics some- 
what jealous of his rapid advance to fame, is 
really an original production, displaying in 
every line the firm, slow hand of a master. 
Charles Warren Stoddard, a young writer of 
whom the OVERLAND, the first to recognize 
and give an issue to his genius, is justly proud, 
also appears with one of those brilliant little 
pieces of prose in which he is almost unrival- 
ed. Joaquin Miller, the 5é¢e noire of critics, 
supplies ‘*The Ship in the Desert,”’ a poem 
whose wonderful fidelity of local coloring 
we have taken some trouble to establish, and 
whose strength and conciseness of diction and 
imageryshould make us pardon the little faults 
that can not eclipse the light of an original 
genius born and nurtured among the pines 
and snows of our own Sierra. Time fails us 
to speak of the well-earned laurels that Ina 
D. Coolbrith begins to win abroad — the 
sweetest and saddest singer now left to us— 
a queen of poetry, if 

“ They shall be accounted poet-kings 

Who simply tell the most heart-easing things.” 

We may also tell our readers that Stephen 


Powers’ Indian papers in the OVERLAND are 
exciting much attention, and that Hubert H. 
Bancroft is giving the fullest recognition to 
their value in his elaborate work, History of 
the Native Races of the Pacific States. 

We are sorry that so much pleasant praise 
must be closed by a few words of unpleasant 
reproof and remonstrance. The Globus is 
probably on the whole the first scientific mag- 
azine published in Germany, but that is 
hardly a sufficient excuse for its republishing 
and synopsizing without credit an original 
and very valuable article on ‘Aboriginal 
Shell-money,”’ by R. E. C. Stearns, that ap- 
peared in the OVERLAND for October, 1873. 
In the editorial department of the G/odus, of 
which Doctor Andree takes the credit — No. 
I., hand xxv, Braunschweig, January, 1874— 
there appears an article headed, ‘Das 
Muschelgeld an der Nordwestkuste Ameri- 
kas.’? After a few general remarks on the 
origin of money, similar in style and purport 
to those of Stearns, Doctor Andree speaks 
of the shell-money in Oregon and northern 
California, bringing in here and there a few 
sentences of Stearns’ relating to the quahog 
shell-money of the Atlantic States. The de- 
scription of the Denta/ia shells is a literal 
*translation, but the doctor forgets to credit it to 
Mr. Lord as Stearns has done, Whymper’s 
remarks he translates, too, but places them 
in such a light that they would seem to have 
appeared in some previous number of the 
Globus. The remarks of Powers on the 
northern California Indians, quoted in the 
OVERLAND article, Doctor Andree reprodu- 
ces almost bodily and literally ; and all this 
without making the slightest sign that would 
show him to be aware of the existence of a 
Stearns, of a Powers, or of an OVERLAND. 
The statement of these facts is surely suffi- 
cient for all purposes of correction and re- 
proof. Willing to believe the best things of 
all men, we hope that our faith in the liter- 
ary honesty of the G/obus may never again 
be subjected to so severe a strain. 
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The Harvard Club. 

AT the recent dinner of the Harvard Club, 
in this city, in reply to a toast—‘*‘The Odist”’ 
—a member of the class of ’59 recited the 
following 

AFTER-DINNER LINES. 
I thought just now I heard a voice some distance 
from my ears— 
Somehow across a continent, and down a length of 
years. 


Across a long abyss of time, amid one’s daily toil, 
There come some memories bedimmed with smoke 
of midnight oil. 


A scene where youth looked upward with an eagle- 
reaching eye— 

A very world of hope wherein such darling dreams 
did lie. 


I seem to see some ancient men, most wonderfully 
wise, 
Almost as far above me as the cloudlets in the skies. 


But stooping down and lifting up, as if they all would 


try 
To raise from out his ignorance a lad so small as 1. 


I see pale tutors, far too grave to e’er indulge in 
sport; 
I see a learned professor making gas in a retort ; 


I think I hear strange - sounding tongues, too strange 
for men to speak, 

From playful Anglo-Saxon to the latest modern 
Greek. 


But now, methinks, the books are closed, the figures 
move along ; 

I see a Bacchus sometimes wreathed, and hear a 
merry song ; : 


And I hear sounds of music come from instruments 
of brass, 

And to its strains a hundred maids flit o’er the tender 
grass: 


O, fluttering heart, in cloister’s gloom, 
Then glows the sunshine in thy room! 
* * * * * * 
And what is that procession long that moves across 
the way, 
Upon that day, the end of all, they call Commence- 
ment Day? 


And who is he that feels so queer, in borrowed par- 
son’s gown, 

When some one says, “* Exfectatur disguisitio’’ — 
Brown? 


And there’s a tree with garlands hung, that partings 
may be gay; 
And, hark! ’tis “* Auld Lang Syne” they sing—then 
fade these scenes away. 
* * * * 


ETC. 
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There is a word whose 
feelings mount ; 

It brings back youth more sure than e’er could Ponce 
de Leon's fount. 


tterance bids the tenderest 


’Twas real, brothers, all I saw; twas real all I heard; 
And I’m not old, and you are young, whene’er we 
hear that word. 


We look fer other faces, and their loss alone can 
bring 

A sadness with the smile that greets the songs we 
used to sing. 


Am I not right ?—you know it, too. Life has not all 
been vain; 

And “Harvard” is the dear old word that brings 
youth back again. 


The Paris Exhibition of Pictures and Statues 
for 1874. 

M. Ernest Duvergier de Hauranne furnish- 
es to the Revue des Deux Mondes of June 
Ist, 1874, a powerful and thoroughly studied 
article on this subject, under the title of ‘* Ze 
Salon de 1874.’? The Revue, which has re- 
produced from us some of Bret Harte’s best 
stories, will pardon us if we now, on the oth- 
er hand, translate for the benefit of our stu- 
dents and lovers of art a portion of M. de 
Hauranne’s essay : 

‘**If by chance our civilization should dis- 
appear in some great cataclysm, leaving be- 
hind it neither written documents nor verbal 
traditions, and if by a miracle that destruc- 
tion should be arrested at the door of the fine 
arts exhibition, the historians and archzolo- 
gists who might explore the ruins would need 
no other testimony to resuscitate the contem- 
porary society and to trace a faithful portrait 
of it for the generations to come after. Mod- 
ern criticism, so ingenious in the reconstruc- 
tion of dead civilizations, would find this task 
comparatively easy, might indeed disdain to 
occupy itself therewith. Not on simple in- 
dices and obscure hints would it have to form 
hypotheses, more or less adventurous; for 
under its eyes it would have the reality it- 
self, and, so to speak, the living representa- 
tion of the ideas of our time. Now, it is oft- 
en much easier to have to divine than to 
comprehend, and it might well happen that 
in presence of so many minute and irrefraga- 
ble testimonies of our sentiments and ideas, 
of our tastes and manners, of our vices and 
virtues, of our fashions and ridiculousnesses— 
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that at the sight of that art, eclectic, exotic, 
and cosmopolitan, which the need of novelty, 
or pleasure, or scandal, draws so often be- 
yond its natural limits—the critics of the fut- 
ure would feel some embarrassment in deter- 
mining the veritable tendencies of that art, 
and in distinguishing the artificial from the 
sincere in the ideas of which it is the expres- 
sion. 

**Such, at any rate for us, is what is em- 
barrassing as we pass through the sa/on. We 
recognize there the image of contemporary 
society ; it seems to us that we there review 
all the ideas of our time. Only, when we 
there seek to sum up our diverse impressions, 
to extract a precise opinion on the character 
of contemporary art, or a fixed judgment on 
its future, we fall into uncertainty and con- 
fusion. In the midst of so many opposing 


systems, of so many differing schools, in that 
chaos of pretentious vulgarities and estima- 
ble commonplaces, where hardly, even at 
long intervals, a truly original talent shoots 
up, one asks in whom one ought to believe ? 
The good and the evil are so strangely mix- 


ed, traditions live so short a time, the new 
schools flourish so quickly and are so quick- 
ly stricken with sterility, that at times it is 
difficult to say on what side the decadence is 
and in what direction is progress. Mobility, 
incoherence, indiscipline, charlatanism, want 
of fixity in traditions end doctrines, appear 
to be the sole characteristics of contempora- 
ry art, as they are affirmed to be that of con- 
temporary society. 

**We must not stop, however, at these dis- 
couraging appearances; for at bottom the 
criticism of art has never been more interest- 
ing than at this critical moment, in which 
art itself is dispersed in every direction in 
search of a progress hitherto unknown. Even 
its most fruitless and reckless enterprises, its 
most unfortunate attempts at renewal or res- 
urrection, its exaggerated affectations of in- 
dependence, with its servile imitations, its at- 
tempts at a revolutionary brutality, and its 
coldly dogmatic reactions—all its disorderly 
efforts to open new horizons—all this agita- 
tion, somewhat anarchic and up to the pres- 
ent somewhat sterile —all these things only 
add to it an interest the more ; they awaken 
curiosity ; they open the door to hope ; they 
show in every case the unrest that works 
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upon our artists, the desire of the best that 
torments them and sometimes leads them 
astray. We shall succeed, perhaps, in dis- 
covering, by an attentive observation of facts, 
which branch of the arts best resists the bad 
influence of the morals of the day, and to 
which we must attach our last hopes for the 
future. 

‘¢‘We must not dissimulate the fact that 
modern civilization is not a favorable ‘sz. 
fiew’ for the unfolding of high art. For a 
long time the question of the cause of its de- 
cadence has been asked, and pedantical opin- 
ions have been given as to means whereby it 
may be again made to flourish, People have 
private specifics, processes of infallible cult- 
ure, and they blame the administration as if 
it could work miracles. If high art decays, 
it is because there exist no great ideas to 
nourish it; because the vulgar exterior, the 
frivolous or the mercantile habits, the skep- 
tical and positivist turn of mind of our dour- 
geoise society, have nothing to heat the poet- 
ic imagination, nothing that can inspire art- 
ists with ambition for great undertakings, or 
with the devotion and the conviction neces- 
sary to carry them to a good end. 

‘¢ This reflection is forced upon the mind, 
when, in traversing our annual exhibitions, 
we seek by preference the more serious and 
severe works. The pictures of style (¢ab/eaux 
de style), or those so called, are numerous 
enough this year, and it is not impossible 
that official encouragement may have some 
share in this apparent abundance. There is 
in art as in politics a kind of legitimist party 
that invokes the principle of traditional au- 
thority, and piously preserves the trust so 
committed to its charge. These obstinate 
classiques remain valiantly in the breach, a 
thing all the more meritorious in that they 
have so little to expect from the public favor. 
Orders on the part of the state are habitually 
their only reward, and the hope of finding a 
refuge in the Institute remains their sole con- 
solation. Some years ago the two greatest 
masters of this school, Inges and Flandrin, 
were still alive, and the lustre of their vigor- 
ous old age hid the mediocrity of their suc- 
cessors. Where are their descendants to- 
day? We have some trouble in recognizing 
them, for we hardly find anything in the 
place left vacant by these two great names, 
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but .certain correct manufacturers like M. 
Bin, certain dexterous figure-makers like M. 
Lazerges, certain negligent decorators like 
M. Puvis de Chavannes, and certain infat- 
uated mythologists like M. Picou. 

**TIs it, then, M. Bin who is to-day their 
chief? One would be almost tempted to be- 
lieve it, seeing his fecundity full of assur- 
ance, and his ways of procedure so impertur- 
bably academic. Certainly, if he is not the 
chief of the c/assigue school, he is one of 
those that guard its traditions the best, and 
for whom it has the least to blush. M. Bin 
can not, in fact, be reproached for not hav- 
ing studied grand painting. Grandeur is 
precisely his forte; we mean that kind of 
grandness that exists principally in dimen- 
sions. He delights in colossal pictures, in 
immense canvases, and yet canvases hardly 
vast enough to contain the one or two gigan- 
tic personages that he baptizes haphazard 
with some name taken from Homer or AEs- 
chylus. M. Bin is not a c/assigue only ; he 
belongs, one might say, to the Cyclopean 
school. He views the genius of Greece — 
the most human, the best balanced, the best 


proportioned that ever existed —through the 
monstrous fantasies of Indian mythology, or 
through the infantile exaggerations of the 


stories of Perrault. In his naive desire of 
doing greatly, he delivers himself up to un- 
measured amplifications, effected oftenest by 
mechanical means; for the rest, he draws 
well, is thoroughly grounded in the prin- 
ciples of his art, and has at his finger - ends 
the regulated proportions of the human fig- 
ure, applying his science almost without ef- 
fort to all attitudes and to all subjects. This 
year, without altogether descending from 
Olympus, he deigns to return to more mod- 
erate dimensions. The ‘Venus Astarté’ — 
walking on the waves, and wreathing her 
reddish tresses over her head with academic- 
ally bended arms—lacks elegance and finesse 
as much as true firmness; though she does 
not want for a certain heavy majesty, which 
she owes to her very correctness and cold- 
ness. 

**Ts it, then, M. Puvis de Chavannes that 
we are to salute as chief of the school. We 
have already said what we think of this mas- 
ter. In point of grandeur, he does not yield 
to M. Bin; in point of drawing, he is far from 
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equaling him; in point of invention and com- 
position, he is contented with very little, and 
he takes too willingly his scarcely sketched- 
out intentions for achieved realities. He has 
neither the conscientious exactness of the hon- 
est and laborious manufacturer, nor the genius 
and conviction that delight in conquering ob- 
stacles. He seems to have given himself to 
the grand allegorical style of painting only 
that he might escape from the exigencies of 
a faithful imitation of nature. To dispense 
with giving a body to the scant shadows that 
he leads across his canvases, he waters them 
down with wan neutral tints until the forms 
vanish and become extinct. He wants, fur- 
thermore, the sentiment of action as well as 
precision of form; the only subjects that suit 
him are those where movement languishes, 
where thought sleeps, and where decorative 
imagination takes the precedence of dramat- 
ic action. 

**¢Charles Martel saves Christendom at 
the Battle of Poitiers.’ Judging by the title, 
one would expect to see here some magnifi- 
cent mé/ée, like the ‘Battle of Constantine 
against Maxentius,’ or some majestic tri- 
umphal procession, like that admirable de- 
sign by Decamps, representing the ‘ Taking 
of Jericho.’ Vain hope! It is nothing but 
a big canvas, dull and jumbled, in the mid- 
die of which the hero, incased in cottony 
armor, and seated on a pasteboard horse 
that seems to be crushed under its own 
weight, lifts his mace toward heaven with a 
gesture that recalls some Masonic ceremony; 
behind him, his knights, confusedly pressed 
together, form a heavy and pasty mass that 
seems to dissolve as one looks at it; in front, 
a narrow group of prelates and churchmen 
lengthens out, like a slice, to the edge of the 
frame, too small to contain it; in the fore- 
ground, another group, confused, stiff, and 
ungraceful, represents a number of squatting 
prisoners, to whom some lean and charitable 
women are piously offering drink. No, tru- 
ly, it is not M. de Chavannes, either, who is 
to raise up grand painting in France.”’ 

So goes M. de Hauranne along the walls 
of the exhibition, finding little encouraging 
or hopeful. He reaches the religious pict- 
ures. ‘*As might be expected,’’ he says, 
**devotional pictures are tolerably numer- 
ous; but there is little of religion in these 
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pictures, and the little that they do contain 
is entirely after the fashion of the day. They 
breathe for the most part a vapid and dowr- 
geoise piety or a venal devotion that disgusts 
more than it moves. Despite the miracles 
and the pilgrimages in vogue, it is plain that 
the religious sentiment of the day lacks depth; 
it no longer has that austere energy which 
begets great sacrifices, nor that poetic and 
naive greatness which produces masterpieces. 
Religion, let it be said to our shame, is for 
most of our contemporaries an official accom- 
modation and a means of getting along. The 
more it fritters itself away in insignificant 
rites and theatrical displays, the more it sa- 
vors of a prosaic and utilitarian phariseeism. 
Most men who to-day make a display of their 
beliefs do so through interested motives, or 
by system; the better convinced do it for the 
example, and for sake of the effect they hope 
to produce. All this applies with tolerable 
accuracy to those of our contemporary artists 
who are particularly given to the religious 
style. We do not accuse them of hypocri- 
sy —faith of the spirit is not needed where 
faith of the imagination suffices—but they 
have breathed the air of the incredulous so- 
ciety in which they live. Some of them are 
but simple artisans that ply a trade, others 
are mediocrities affecting solemnity and spec- 
ulators in pharisaic gravity; the best give 
themselves up to learned resurrections, to 
composite imitations from the ancient mod- 
els. Some painters, having gained a certain 
height in their profession, believe themselves 
bound to undertake religious subjects, in or- 
der to sustain their rank, just as village func- 
tionaries and lords believe themselves oblig- 
ed for the honor of their name to march at 
the head of the processions of their parish.’’ 
+ « « We have passed,” our critic moves 
on, ‘‘from the academic style into what has 
been called, for some years, the romantique 
style, and at this contact with modern thought 
we have suddenly felt art warm and blossom. 
For all that, romantism itself, which has ex- 
ercised formerly such a great influence on 
French taste, is now in its decadence. At 
bottom, romantigue art has never been able 
to become very popular, except among art- 
ists and men of letters; even during the time 
of its highest prosperity many of those that 
admired it with their lips had some difficulty 
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in understanding it, and secretly preferred 
the academic commonplaces, which had at 
least the merit of being clear. Romantism 
has been the instrument of a revolution in 
the public taste; it was not able, however, 
to be the end and aim: it was but an effort 
to rejuvenate a petrified art and to introduce 
into its domain modern history and modern 
poetry. As great poetry declined, romant- 
ism has grown feeble. Where are now the 
descendants of Delacroix and of Decamps? 
There hardly remains of the traditions of 
these great painters anything but their way 
of handling materials and their style of orna- 
mentation — what may be called their picto- 
rial mantle ; the body itself has disappeared, 
or at least singularly wasted away. Precise- 
ly as in literature, the colorists, the chiselers 
of words—the parnassiens, as they call them- 
selves — have succeeded to our grand poets, 
so also our little romantigques, poeta minores, 
have transported to little canvases and spe- 
cially applied to little ideas the processes 
and the imagination of their masters. It is 
thus that have come into the world all these 
blustering, pretentious, careless works, these 
extravagant phantasmagorias, these labori- 
ous allegories, these declamatory vulgarities, 
which have long been a reproach to the ro- 
mantique school, and with which the public 
good sense begins happily to be disgusted. 
**Look, for example, at M. Gustave Doré. 
He is the most thorough type of the deca- 
dent romantique ; he is the absinthe drink- 
er’s painter. While illustrating Dante and 
the Bible, he should have been making vi- 
gnettes for the tales of Edgar A. Poe. A de- 
plorable facility placed at the disposal of an 
imagination coldly delirious, no conscience, 
no respect for nature, no care for logic, no 
other pre- occupation but that of effect. In 
seeing the pictures of M. Doré, one thinks 
involuntarily of certain theatre decorations 
under the lime -light. The ‘Christian Mar- 
tyrs,’ which he exhibits this year, represents, 
in the starlight, a circus emptied of its spec- 
tators and strewn with corpses, across which 
the lions wander, doubtless already satiated, 
for they do not even deign to devour their 
prey. A symmetrically arranged triangle of 
angels descends from the starry heaven. 
These enchantments of the Porte-Saint Mar- 
tin have little success now in France, though 
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it appears that a traffic in them still goes on 
in England.” 

From all this gloomy sensationalism a 
praiseworthy effort has been made to escape, 
and to enter again into the domain of high 
or grand art ‘by the door of realism. Un- 
der the influence of the masterpieces of the 
Spanish school, a certain number of painters 
have undertaken, in their turn, to rejuvenate 
grand painting in France, clearing it at once 
of the staleness of academic conventionalism 
and of the faded tinsel of romantism, in or- 
der to demand inspiration only from nature, 
and to force themselves to produce healthy 
works copied from healthy realities. Some 
of them have gone to an extreme in this path; 
throwing brutally overboard all the ideas 
that had nourished the art of their predeces- 
sors, they have formulated to themselves a 
new theory of esthetics, a theory that has 
only served to corrupt taste. Others, more 
prudent and perhaps wiser, have contented 
themselves with adapting the realistic senti- 
ment to the old historical ‘and religious sub- 
jects. Of these latter, the only one that has 
succeeded and that has made for himself an 
incontestable place among the masters, is an 
artist well known to our readers, M. Léon 
Bonnat. 

‘*The great fault of the realistic school — 
a fault from which M. Bonnat himself is not 
entirely exempt—is that of painting uniform- 
ly all the parts of a subject, and of giving 
the same importance to everything that falls 
under the observation of their senses. As 
they attach themselves particularly to the 
material side of things, as they affect to make 
no difference among all the objects that strike 
equally their view, they take special care to 
render every fragment with power, and do 
not trouble themselves enough to subordinate 
the one to the other. They are unwilling to 
see nature, save with their bodily eyes; they 
systematically refuse to use the eyes of the 
spirit—eyes that alone, nevertheless, are able 
to set each thing in its rank, and give to each 
detail its veritable value. The realists for- 
get, or rather they seem to ignore, the fact 
that painting is not an exact science, that it 
is the art of relations, and that this art con- 
sists above all in disposing the various parts 
of a subject with an eye to the effect of the 
whole ; they vainly exhaust themselves to 
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equal Nature, while they should be modestly 
content with reproducing her in another garb, 
with interpreting her in another tongue. As- 
suredly this breast-to-breast combat with nat- 
ure has produced more than one happy re- 
sult, and formed more than one vigorous tal - 
ent; it is a necessary gymnastic that aids to 
the acquirement of the instruments of art, but 
which is not art itself and should not be al- 
lowed to distract the mind from art. When 
it becomes the principal thought of the paint- 
er, there results a want of equilibrium and of 
harmony, an exaggerated predominance of 
certain details, and the human figure, which 
is the natural centre of every work of art, 
ends by succumbing to the competition of 
the lesser objects that surround it; it falls to 
the second rank when it should remain in the 
first. These are the faults natural to paint- 
ers of this school, or rather — for one can no 
longer, with propriety, speak of schools—of 
this species of pictorial temperament. All 
reflists, great and small, from M. Courbet to 
M. Pille, from M. Duran to M. Manet, make 
pictures that fail more or less in harmony.” 

In relation to landscape painting, our crit- 
ic has a favorable word to say. ‘* The land- 
scape is the natural refuge of idealists and 
dreamers disgusted with the artificial vulgar- 
ities of contemporary art ; it is the resource 
of honest talent that refuses to lend itself to 
charlatanism and to the fashion of the day. 
To escape the ugliness and mediocrity that 
inundate him on all sides, the true artist will- 
ingly throws himself upon the breast of inan- 
imate Nature; he takes her for the confidant 
of his secret emotions and of his ultimate 
thoughts; to her he betakes himself to flee 
the commerce of a civilization that under- 
stands him not. 

«* But here, too, our painters find it difficult 
to overpass the cramped horizons of a vulgar 
life. In our days, Nature herself becomes 
transformed after the image of man. Ev- 
erywhere vast solitudes, wide horizons, sav- 
age scenes, tend to give place before a small- 
er and more modest nature, embellished and 
parceled out by the hand of man. In art an 
analogous phenomenon is produced: there is 
a tendency, every day more visible, to aban- 
don grand natural scenes or great skillfully 
composed landscapes, to seek out details, 
little familiar nooks, intimate beauties, a 
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moss-grown hut, a bush, a quickset hedge, a 
pool, an orchard, a deep road, a narrow glade 
at the bottom of a forest, a plot of lucerne, or 
a field of ripe corn. Such are the subjects 
that our modern landscape artists prefer, ac- 
cording in that with the realistic tastes and 
the positive spirit of their age. 

**Landscape painting is a lovely oasis where 
we may agreeably repose from the mediocri- 
ties of /a peinture de style and from the vulgar- 
ities of /a peinture de genre. It is not, for all 
that, on this side that we are to seek the fut- 
ure of the modern school. If there must be 
a reform in art, it is not in this direction that 
it can have place. Landscape art is to high 
art what instrumentation is to music; it is an 
art of the second order, which can not flour- 
ish alone. The true foundation of the art of 
drawing is in the study of animated nature, 
and particularly in that of the human figure. 
Contemporary painting interests us especial- 
ly for the sake of the ideas and the morals 
that it expresses ; but, from the stand - point 
of art, what should interest us most of all is 
sculpture. 

‘*Sculpture is at once the most real of arts 
and the most ideal: the most real, because it 
embraces a limited subject, a positive reality, 
and is forced to go wholly round it to possess 
it entirely; the most ideal, because, in its 
struggle with reality, it sees itself obliged to 
penetrate more profoundly into and to ex- 
press more faithfully the ideal sense. In 
sculpture there are no negligences possible, 
no almosts, no fantasies permissible ; feeble- 
ness of thought and languor of execution can 
not be redeemed by decorative effects or 
by the magic of color. A severe discipline 
weighs here upon the artist. He must be at 
once very positive and very abstract, very 
exact, and very disdainful of purely pictorial 
details and minutie of execution. Sculp- 
tors who love to perform feats, and who wish 
to force the marble or the bronze to produce 
effects strange to the genius of sculpture, 
clash with the natural laws that preside over 
this severe art. The result of all is a certain 
restraint, a certain seriousness in the studies, 
a certain dignity of style, that make of the 
sculptor’s work-room the last but the most 
inexpugnable refuge of healthy tradition and 
of high art. 

“It is with true pleasure that we affirm once 
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more the flourishing condition of French 
sculpture. It is assuredly not irreproacha- 
ble ; it lives on the same basis of ideas as its 
sister, Ja peinture de style; it has, therefore, 
many of the same tendencies and imperfec- 
tions. It allows itself to fall too much in- 
to commonplace emphasis, into dourgeoises 
platitudes, into popular vulgarities ; it seeks 
too often after false elevation, sentimental 
expression, morbidness, elegant sensuality ; 
it even takes pleasure sometimes in pictorial 
niceties and trinketries, entirely outside its 
domain, which recall the exaggerated embel- 
lishments of /a peinture de genre. Neverthe- 
less, it extenuates these faults, it idealizes, al- 
most ennobles them. In it just ideas are ex- 
pressed in a more sober and uneffeminate 
way; while false ideas, translated into its 
language, become so shocking that it may 
be said they do justice upon themselves.”’ 

Having passed, then, in elaborate review 
various pictures and statues of the sa/on, M. 
de Hauranne would wish *‘to point out the 
moral of it all, if indeed it has a moral. Za 
peinture de style grows worse from year to 
year; da peinture de genre is superabundant 
and exhausting itself by its very abundance. 
Landscape painting is the most flourishing of 
all, but, wholly absorbed in details, it has 
lost the secret of grand harmonies; sculpture 
alone maintains and regenerates itself. In 
either branch of the French school a salutary 
reaction is working against dourgeoises man- 
nerisms and against the spurious elegancies 
of fashionable artists; but this reaction, on 
which depends the future of our school, has 
not given the results one ought to expect, 
and has only led, up to the present, to a 
rather trivial realism. 

‘‘ The fact is, that it is with art as with lit- 
erature and with society asa whole: disorder 
reigns, discouragement, demoralization. It 
is not talent nor mind that is wanting, it is 
ideas: not new but sincere and serious ideas, 
which would be original for that very reason; 
ideas heated by true passion, and thought out 
by him that expresses them. We have little 
of that zaive elevation which reposes on the 
disinterestedness of the thought, little of that 
communicative heat which is born of a sin- 
cere enthusiasm and a complete forgetfulness 
of one’s self. We work in art as in journal- 
ism and in politics—work without fixed aims, 
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without strong beliefs, half for interest, half 
for amusement, sometimes for a wager or for 
vanity. We seek before all things that which 
succeeds, and think that, with a certain ho- 
cus-pocus, there is nothing that can not be 
made to succeed. Now we explore new 
ways, we engage in eccentric enterprises, we 
pursue them to their absurd consequences 
with the adventurous coolness of worn - out 
minds ; now we turn back, undertake arti- 
ficial resurrections, flatly superannuated im- 
itations, and rely for justification on that 
pitiful argument of scepticism—‘one must 
always prove.’ 

** Vocations become rarer and rarer; it is not 
nature which produces and decides them, it 
is fancy. People prove and try everything 
without being borne to anything by natural 
preference or passionate attraction. It is an 
adventure they try, an enterprise they engage 
in, sometimes a role that they sustain ; it is 
not a conviction to which they yield. Relig- 
ious pictures, historical pictures, exotic pict- 
ures, archzeological pictures, familiar pict- 
ures, are improvised in haste and manufactur- 
ed indifferently by the same processes. One 
style is abandoned for another, following the 
fashion, till a work being produced that suc- 
ceeds, it is repeated to profusion. Industrial 
pre-occupations take the precedence over the 
natural tastes of the artists; art is made to 
serve the individual, while it is the individual 
who should devote himself to the service of 
art. The modern artist, like the modern 
writer, when he is not a mere workman or 
a coarse charlatan speculating in the bad 
taste of the public, is in most cases a kind of 
half-amateur, somewhat sceptical and d/ase, 
who feels himself superior to his work and 
for whom art is but a career or a means of 
getting along.’’ 

**To this what remedy is there? . . . To 
regenerate the modern school it would be 
necessary to be able to change the course of 
the ideas of the age. French art is the nec- 
essary outgrowth of the society in which it 
develops itself. When this society shall be 
less frivolous, less sceptical, less ignorant, 
then French art will be able to recover some- 
thing of its ancient grandeur.”’ 

Our American artists can, we think, pe- 
ruse and take to themselves, with profit, M. 
de Hauranne’s criticisms and warnings. 
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Scientific Notes. 

- —Ata recent meeting of the San Francisco 
Microscopical Society, Doctor Blake exhibited 
some extraordinary specimens of gold-bearing 
mica, from a mine near Colusa, which appear- 
ed to be a source of much interest to the mem- 
bers, gold being so rarely found in this as- 
sociation. Some admirable slides of the 
granite of the Yosemite Valley were also 
shown by Mr. Attwood, who has made some 
beautiful sections of the various minerals 
composing these rocks. This society, though 
little more than a year old, is doing good 
work, and promises soon to be one of the 
most useful scientific associations on the con- 
tinent, as one of the principles of its mem- 
bers is to make their knowledge available 
and to apply it to the wants of life. 

—A very fine specimen of the snow plant of 
the Sierra—the Sarcodes sanguinga of Tor- 
rey —has recently been photographed by 
Messrs. Bradley & Rulofson, of this city. It 
was twenty-nine inches in length, inclusive 
of the root-stem; the spike of flowers measur- 
ing over sixteen inches, and containing nine- 
ty-eight blooms. This lovely plant is one of 
the ornaments of our Sierra, being found only 
at an elevation of about 4,000 feet ; and it is 
a matter of regret that, owing to the fact of 
its being parasitic in its habits, all attempts 
to cultivate it have hitherto failed. It is 
much sought after by the deer, its succulent 
stem being a favorite article of food with 
these animals. 

— Entomological science has recently sus- 
tained a very severe loss in the death of 
George Robert Crotch, a young Englishman 
who about a year and a half ago paid a visit 
to this coast for the purpose of investigating 
the insects of this interesting region. Mr. 
Crotch traveled extensively through this and 
the neighboring States, and added over 400 
species to our list of known Coleoptera, to 
which order he was chiefly devoted. A se- 
vere cold, contracted during a tour through 
British Columbia in the spring of last year, 
terminated in consumption, and to the great 
grief of his many friends this excellent nat- 
uralist and amiable man passed away on the 
sixteenth of June, at the house of Professor 
Lesley, in Philadelphia. Mr. Crotch was 
well known to the entomological world, and 
his various papers on his favorite science 
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evince a very high order of ability, while his 
early death, in the thirty - second year of his 
age, will be a subject of sorrow to the many 
who knew his worth. An affectionate tribute 
to his memory, by Mr. Henry Edwards, was 
read at the last meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences in this city. 

—In the fearful plague of grasshoppers 
now devastating Minnesota and adjacent dis- 
tricts, we are reminded of a passage in a ven- 
erable book: ‘And the locusts went up over 
all the land of Egypt, and rested in all the 
the country of Egypt; very grievous were 
they: before them there were no such locusts 
as they, for they covered the face of the 
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whole earth, and there remained not a green 
thing on the trees, or on the herbs of the 
field.’”? Perhaps there is no plague so much 
to be dreaded from the lower orders of crea- 
tion as the visitation of these pests, and 
though in California we have up to this time 
been comparatively free from their attacks, 
it is not improbable that a few years may 
bring them across the Sierra in countless 
swarms. Prevention is always better than 
cure, and a law protecting our insectiverous 
birds from predatory pot -hunters will be of 
immense value to our farmers and those who 
have reason to dread the approach of the 
locust plague. 
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Tue Lire AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNE- 
VELD, ADVOCATE OF HOLLAND; with a 
view of the primary causes and movements 
of the Thirty Years’ War. By John Loth- 
rop Motley, D.C.L., LL.D. In two vol- 
umes, with illustrations. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

‘These volumes,’’ says Mr. Motley in his 
preface, ‘‘make a separate work in them- 
selves. They form, also, the natural sequel 
to the other histories already published by 
the author, as well as the necessary introduc- 
tion to that concluding portion of his labors 
which he has always desired to lay before 
the public—a History of the Thirty Years’ 
War.”’ The period the work covers is brief 
but eventful. For forty years past the Neth- 
erlands have been struggling against fearful 
odds to free their country from the yoke of 
Spain. For forty years the Low Countries 
have been one immense fighting-ground, red 
with slaughter. Strange fighting it was, and 
bloody even beyond the bloodiness of an age 
when men and women were burned or buried 
alive if suspected of heresy, and strangled if 
under the straining of the rack they confess. 
ed to it. Strange fighting —at midnight, in 
water chin-deep, where it was thrust and no 
parry, where the weapons were not seen nor 
their clashing heard, where the heads grew 
fewer and the water bloodier, and the death- 


cry was only a bubbie ortwo. Strange fight- 
ing—in the bowels of the earth, where mine 
and counter-mine met under the ramparts, 
where men fought like devils in the torch- 
glare, or grappled and slew each other in 
the thick darkness. Quarter was seldom 
given or taken; all the rules of civilized war- 
fare were disregarded; prisoners of war were 
butchered in cold blood; atrocities were com- 
mitted upon defenseless women and children 
which will not bear description ; a war for 
possession and a war of religion raged at the 
same time. 

At length, however, after fighting as men 
have seldom fought for forty years, the Prov- 
inces have wrung from Spain an agreement 
to treat with her old dependencies as with 
states over which she has no pretensions. 
Thus, says Mr. Motley, ‘‘the honor of Spain 
was saved by a conjunction.”” In 1609, a 
truce is made with Spain, commonly known 
as the Twelve Years’ Truce, by which the 
Provinces secure the conservation of their an- 
cient laws, privileges, and charters, their in- 
dependence, and included therein the free- 
dom to establish the reformed religion. It is 
at this point that what Mr. Motley calls Zhe 
Life and Death of Fohn of Barneveld really 
commences, though a few pages are devoted 
to a slight retrospective sketch of the early 
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life of the great statesman. From this it is 
evident to all who have ever heard the name 
of Barneveld that the title of the book isa 
misnomer, that it promises more than is ful- 
filled. The work is not a biography. It is 
true that the great Advocate of Holland is 
the central figure, as he must be in a history 
of the Netherlands at that time; but only 
that portion of his life is narrated in detail 
which was subsequent to the conclusion of 
the Twelve Years’ Truce. At that time, 
Barneveld was sixty-two; and for the third 
of a century he had been the foremost states- 
man in the province of Holland, which, be- 
ing richer and more powerful than all its six 
sisters combined, made him in reality the 
first man in the commonwealth. To these 
years, however, Mr. Motley devotes less than 
fifty pages, and it is to the History of the 
United Netherlands that the reader must go 
for an adequate account of the services of 
Barneveld during this important period. 

The field of action covers the greater part 
of western Europe, and although the United 
Provinces are, of course, made to occupy the 
most prominent position in the work, yet we 
are by no means confined to them for histor- 
ical details. Through the crooked paths of 
European politics, among the negotiations, 
treaties, and wars of the greater powers, Mr. 
Motley leads us with great care and elabo- 
rate detail, backing his assertions with co- 
pious notes and citations, and frequently — 
too frequently, perhaps—quoting at length 
from the manuscripts from which he draws 
his information. Much space is devoted to 
the romantic episode of the extraordinary 
passion of Henry IV. for Margaret de Mont- 
morency, afterward Princess of Condé; the 
events which followed the death of the Duke 
of Cleves; the military movements and the 
negotiations for the occupation of the territo- 
ry and the settlement of the succession are 
also treated of at great length. On the oth- 
er hand, little is said about the Synod of 
Dortrecht; at least, from a doctrinal point of 
view. Mr. Motley writes: ‘‘I have avoided 
as much as possible any dealings with the 
theological controversies so closely connect- 
ed with the events which I have attempted 
to describe. Those who look in this 
work for a history of the Synod of Dortrecht 
will look in vain. The author has neither 
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wish nor power to grapple with the mysteries 
and passions which at that period possessed 
so many souls. The assembly marks a po- 
litical period. Its political aspects have 
been anxiously examined, but beyond the 
ecclesiastical threshold no attempt has been 
made to penetrate.”” And this, we think, is 
as well, notwithstanding some have blamed 
Mr. Motley for it. Theological discussion 
would, it seems to us, be both out of place 
and in bad taste in a work purely historical 
and biographical. Among the many sub- 
jects occurring in the direct line of the nar- 
rative or incidental to it, which Mr. Motley 
has treated in a particularly brilliant and ef- 
fective manner, we may mention the resi- 
dence of the Pilgrims in Holland, and the 
early life of Hugo Grotius; but it is in the 
second volume, during the thrilling narrative 
of the trial, or rather the condemnation, and 
execution of Barneveld, that we have Mr. 
Motley at his best. Here the writer seems 
to be entirely carried away by his interest in 
the fate of his hero, to the exclusion, compar- 
atively, of everything else; and he carries 
his reader with him. Here the biographical 
element is as prominent as the historical has 
been hitherto. Kings and emperors play a 
minor part now; all eyes are bent upon the 
gray-haired statesman, defending his life 
vainly against charges which have no foun- 
dation and judges who have no true jurisdic- 
tion. The whole picture is real and impos- 
ing, and in its delineation the author excels 
himself. 

In Fohkn of Barneveld we miss many of 
the faults which defaced Mr. Motley’s pre- 
vious works. There is less of the literary 
clap-trap —the tricks of style— than former- 
ly, and the salt of sarcasm, rather flavorless 
sometimes, is not scattered so freely over 
events and persons that happen to be dis- 
tasteful to the writer. Mr. Motley, as usual, 
takes his side and adheres to it, but, in most 
cases, not unreasonably or unfairly. It is 
difficult, we imagine, for a historian to be 
quite impartial, to look with an equal eye 
upon his hero and his hero’s adversaries ; in 
this, however, Mr. Motley has succeeded. 
Maurice of Nassau is not robbed of his due 
because he encompasses the death of his best 
friend, Barneveld. At the same time, he is 
far from being free from prejudice, and per- 
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haps this is best shown, in his present work, 
in his description of James of England, to 
whom he has taken an unconquerable and, 
to some extent unfounded, aversion. No 
opportunity is lost of showing the character 
of **James the ex -Calvinist, crypto - Armin- 
ian, pseudo-Papist, and avowed Puritan- 
hater,’’ in unfavorable contrast to Henry IV. 
of France, who surely was no pheenix of a 
king. England, God wot, has no cause to 
be proud of ‘*Steenie;’’ but it seems that 
among the crowned heads of the Europe of 
his time he might take a better place than 
Mr. Motley allots him. King James was, at 
least, clear-sighted ; and if he had not al- 
ways strength to do the right, yet, knowing 
it, he was surely more fitted for a king than 
the Emperor Rudolph, of whom Mr. Motley 
writes: ‘*He collected works of art of many 
kinds — pictures, statues, gems. He passed 
his days in his galleries, contemplating in 
solitary grandeur these treasures, or in his 
stables, admiring a numerous stud of horses 
which he never drove or rode. Ambassadors 


and ministers of state disguised themselves as 
stable - boys to obtain accidental glimpses of 


a sovereign who rarely granted audiences. 
His nights were passed in star - gazing with 
Tycho de Brahe, or with that illustrious Sua- 
bian whose name is one of the great lights 
and treasures of the world. But it was not 
to study the laws of planetary motion nor to 
fathom the mysteries of divine harmony that 
the monarch stood with Kepler in the ob- 
servatory. The influence of countless worlds 
upon the destiny of one who, by capricious 
accident, if accident ever exists in history, 
had been entrusted with the destiny of so 
large a portion of one little world; the horo- 
scope, not of the universe, but of himself. 
Such were the limited purposes with which 
the kaiser looked upon the constellations.” 
The name of John of Barneveld, or, more 
properly, Oldenbarneveld, is doubtless fa- 
miliar to almost every reader, but the part 
which Barneveld played in European affairs 
may not be clearly known to all. This is 
accounted for by the fact that the singular 
constitution and historical position of the re- 
public whose destinies he guided, and the 
peculiar office which he held, combined to 
cast a veil over his individuality. His hand, 
his pen, and his tongue, were felt, and seen, 
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and heard throughout Europe, but to the 
world it was not John of Barneveld who 
spoke ; those ‘*high and puissant lords my 
masters the States-General,’’ of whom he was 
hand and brain, were listened to and won- 
dered at. ‘*The republic was like a raft 
loosely strung together, floating almost on a 
level of the ocean, and often half submerg- 
ed, but freighted with inestimable treasures 
for itself and the world. It needed an un- 
sleeping eye and a powerful brain to conduct 
her over the quicksands and through the 
whirlpools of an unmapped and intricate 
course,” and the needed eye and brain the 
republic had in Barneveld. It will be nec- 
essary, before glancing at that fragment of 
this extraordinary man’s life of which Mr. 
Motley’s latest work avowedly treats, to 
briefly retrace the earlier episodes of his 
eventful career. 

He was born at Amersfoort, in the prov- 
ince of Utrecht, in 1547, of ‘‘an ancient and 
noble stock,” as he was stung by the vilest 
slander to state in his 4fo/ogia, although, as 
Mr. Motley says, ‘without an ancestor at 
his back he might have valued himself still 
more highly on the commanding place he 
held in the world by right divine of intellect; 
but as the father of lies seemed to have kept 
his creatures so busy with the Barneveld gen- 
ealogy, it was not amiss for the statesman 
once for all to make the truth known.” In 
1564, he went to the Hague to prosecute the 
studies of an advocate. After spending five 
years in the study of the law, and, according 
to the fashion of the times, of divinity, at the 
Hague and in Heidelberg, he settled in the 
former place as an advocate in 1569. At an 
early age, he was one of the first civilians of 
the time, and was especially noted for his 
avowed hatred of the Spanish yoke. In 
1575, Barneveld married honorably and well. 
His talents being of the highest order, his 
practice and reputation soon became consid- 
erable; and, having for some time pursued 
his profession successfully before the tribunals 
of Holland, he was, in 1576, at the age of 
twenty - nine, called to the important post of 
Chief Pensionary of Rotterdam. During 
these years, Barneveld had not shielded him- 
self with his advocate’s gown from the arda- 
ous duties of a soldier. In 1573, he serv- 
ed as a volunteer, and at his own expense, 
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through several campaigns. In the disas- 
trous attempt to relieve the memorable siege 
of Haarlem he nearly lost his life, and was 
only prevented by sickness contracted in the 
camp of Leyden from being present at the 
triumphant conclusion of that siege. 

During the life of William the Silent, Bar- 
neveld continued one of his most trusted 
counselors, and when, in 1584, that prince 
fell by the hand of an assassin, he was fore- 
most among the statesmen of Holland to 
spring forward and help to inspire the para- 
lyzed republic with renewed energy. In 
1585, the prospects of the United Provinces 
were most disheartening. In William of Or- 
ange they had lost a leader to whose firm- 
ness, sagacity, and unconquerable zeal for 
his country’s welfare they were mainly in- 
debted for their honorable position in the 
eyes of Europe. The Spanish arms, direct- 
ed by the Prince of Parma, were everywhere 
triumphant, and it appeared hopeless to con- 
tinue the struggle without the aid of foreign 
powers. To make matters worse, the States 
were now without a declared leader. Had 
not the consummation of the almost com- 
pleted negotiations for conferring the sover- 
eignty of the province of Holland upon Will- 
iam of Orange been prevented by the untime- 
ly death of that prince, he would have been, 
in fact, the leading man of all the Provinces. 
As it was, to confer the sovereign countship 
at so important a crisis on his son Maurice, 
then a lad of eighteen, was opposed by many 
as an act of madness, although Barneveld 
had shown himself ready to promote such a 
scheme. In this extremity, the confederates 
offered the sovereignty or at least the pro- 
tectorship of all the Provinces first to En- 
gland and then to France, Barneveld being 
at the head of both embassies. The sove- 
reigns of both these countries refused to risk 
drawing themselves into war with Spain by 
openly espousing the desperate cause of the 
Provinces. Elizabeth, however, entered into 
a treaty, by which she bound herself to aid 
them with 5,000 foot and 1,000 horse, ad- 
vancing at the same time, a considerable 
sum of money, to be repaid at the end of the 
war. 

This force was entrusted to Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester. Barneveld saw from the be- 
ginning that Leicester was totally unworthy 
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of the important trusts confided to him, and 
promptly used his influence with the States to 
limit his real powers. By his advice, and 
to counterbalance the military authority of 
Leicester, Maurice of Nassau was raised to 
the dignity of Stadholder of Holland and 
Friesland. This was done against great op- 
position and amid fierce debate. Soon aft- 
erward, in 1586, Barneveld was urged by 
the nobles and regents of the cities of Holland 
to accept the post of Advocate of that prov- 
ince. He accepted this high and responsible 
office with great reluctance, and even when 
induced to accept it he did so under the re- 
markable condition that in case any negotia- 
tion should be undertaken for the purpose of 
bringing back the province of Holland under 
the dominion of the King of Spain, he should 
be considered as from that moment relieved 
from the service. As we have before mention- 
ed, the province of Holland being richer and 
more powerful than all the other Provinces 
together, was not unwilling to impose a su- 
premacy which on the whole was practically 
conceded by the rest. The advocate and 
seal-keeper of that province was therefore 
virtually prime minister, president, attorney- 
general, finance minister, and minister of 
foreign affairs of the whole republic. This 
was Barneveld’s position at the age of forty. 
‘*Gradually, without intrigue or inordinate 
ambition, but from force of circumstances 
and the commanding power of the man, the 
native authority stamped upon his forehead, 
he became the political head of the confed- 
eracy.”’ 

And as Barneveld became the political 
head, so did Maurice of Nassau, through the 
instrumentality of the great statesman, be- 
come the military head. When the stadhold- 
erate of the provinces of Gelderland, Utrecht, 
and Overyssel became vacant, it was again 
Barneveld’s potent influence and sincere at- 
tachment to the House of Nassau that pro- 
cured the election of Maurice to those posts. 
Thus, within six years after his father’s death, 
the youthful soldier, who had already given 
proof of his surpassing military genius, had 
become governor, commander - in -chief, and 
high admiral of five of the seven provinces 
constituting the confederacy. 

For the next few years Barneveld was se- 
verely perplexed with questions of Church 
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and State. In 1590, however, with his infi- 
nite tact, he succeeded in effecting a com- 
promise. Toward the end of the century, 
Henry IV. made peace with Spain. An alli- 
ance between these two powers would be the 
instantaneous ruin of the republic. Barne- 
veld again set forth on an embassy to the 
French court, and succeeded in getting a 
characteristic assurance from Henry that al- 
though he had just bound himself to Spain 
to give no assistance to the Provinces, open 
or secret, he would furnish them with 1,300, - 
000 crowns, payable at intervals during four 
years. From France the advocate, accom- 
panied by his colleague, Justinius de Nassau, 
proceeded to England, and after many wordy 
interviews with the Maiden Queen, who 
claimed immediate payment of £1,000,000 
by the States in satisfaction of their old debt 
to her, he succeeded in getting the debt re- 
duced to £800,c00—on condition, however, 
that the cautionary towns should be held by 
English troops—and in winning a promise of 
assistance in case of need. Five years later, 
Barneveld, for the fifth time at the head of a 
great embassy, was sent to England to con- 
gratulate James on his accession. 

In 1609, after two years’ negotiation, the 
Provinces concluded a truce with Spain. This 
delay was partly caused by Maurice of Nas- 
sau, who, knowing that he could not shine 
in peace as in war, was strongly opposed to 
the truce. Another cause helped to widen 
the breach which already existed between 
the prince and his benefactor, for such Bar- 
neveld certainly was and always had been. 
Maurice ever had a hankering after the sov- 
ereignty of Holland, which had been offered 
to his father. At his instigation the princess- 
dowager, Louise de Coligny, sounded Bar- 
neveld as to the feasibility of obtaining the 
sovereignty for her step-son. Barneveld, 
however, set his face against the scheme, 
and succeeded in convincing the princess 
that its consummation would benefit neither 
the States nor Maurice. She subsequently 
besought her step-son to give up a project 
sure to be fatal to his welfare, his peace of 
mind, and the good of the country. Maurice 
listened to her coldly, gave little heed to the 
advocate’s logic, and hated him in his heart 
from that day forth. 

Thus we find these two men, the states- 
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man and the soldier, opposed to each other 
at a time when their country most needed 
their unison. Barneveld was blameless, he 
acted only on the defensive ; while Maurice 
did his utmost to overthrow by fair means or 
foul his ancient friend, and succeeded at last 
in doing so. 

At the time of the signing of the peace 
with Spain, Barneveld was sixty-two years 
old; ‘tall and majestic of presence, with 
large, quadrangular face, austere blue eyes 
looking authority and command, a vast fore- 
head, and a grizzled beard. .. . With great 
love of power, which he was conscious of ex- 
erting with ease to himself and for the good 
of the public, he had little personal vanity. 
Maurice of Nassau presents a different picture: 


“He had no small love for the pleasures of the 
table, but was promiscuous and unlicensed in his 
amours. He was methodical in his household ar- 
rangements, and rather stingy than liberal in money 
matters. . . . He was plain, but not shabby in 
his attire, and was always dressed in exactly the same 
style. . . . He was now in the full flower of his 
strength and fame, in his forty-second year, and of a 
noble and martial presence. The face, though un- 
questionably handsome, offered a sharp contrast with- 
in itself; the upper half all intellect, the lower quite 
sensual. Fair hair growing thin, but hardly tinged 
with gray; a bright, cheerful, and thoughtful fore- 
head ; large hazel eyes, within a singularly large or- 
bit of brow ; a straight, thin, slightly aquiline, well- 
cut nose—such features were at variance with the 
broad, thick - lipped, sensual mouth, the heavy pen- 
dent jowl, the sparse beard on the glistening cheek, 
and the moleskin-like moustachio and chin- tuft. 
Still, upon the whole, it was a face and figure which 
gave the world assurance of a man and a commander 
of men. Power and intelligence were stamped upon 
him from his birth.” 


Such were the two men who guided the 
destinies of the Netherlands in the year 1609, 
Together they might have given their coun- 
try continued peace and a foremost place 
among the nations. But they were not fated 
to work together. The results of their dis- 
union, with the mock trial and tragic end of 
Barneveld, we are constrained to leave until 
our next number. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, OREGON, AND THE 
SANDWICH IsLANDS. By Charles Nord- 
hoff. New York: Harper Brothers. 
Charles Nordhoff, of New York, who print- 

ed two years ago an enthusiastic description 

of California, and especially of the southern 
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portions of the State, has now issued a second 
volume, in which he particularly discusses 
his observations in the northern counties, to- 
gether with those in the Sandwich Islands and 
in Oregon. He is one of the most discrim- 
inating and appreciative of the travelers who 
have written about ‘‘the new world beyond 


the New World,’’ as Charles Kingsley calls - 


it; and yet at the same time he is so hearty 
in his praise, so healthy in his love of nature, 
so strong in his faith of the future of this 
State, that his chapters seem exaggerated to 
some readers, and especially to such Califor- 
nians as have worn off the freshness of their 
first impressions. He loves enterprise, does 
not shrink from adventure, relishes a good 
story, appreciates the quaint vigor of pioneer 
life, and repeats his experience with all the 
emphasis of a believer and all the literary 
skill of an accomplished editor. None who 
know Nordhoff can doubt his honesty or his 
realism, and yet it is sometimes said by Cali- 
fornians that only one phase of the landscape 
is given in his pages, and that is the sunny 
aspect. He could not possibly see any as- 
pect but sunshine under the sky of Califor- 
nia. He describes his own impressions, not 
those of somebody else ; and the consequence 
is, that by these glowing pages he has done 
more than almost any writer to interest East- 
ern people in the actual and possible condi- 
tions of the State, to stimulate the desire to 
come here, and to quicken thought in respect 
to our resources and prospects. Certainly, 
such a writer is deserving of very high ap- 
preciation. 

The present volume is really two books in 
one. First, we have the Sandwich Island 
story —a twice-told tale it is true, but a tale 
always romantic and redolent with tropical 
fragrance. We have all of us visited the 
islands, either with the missionaries of our 
Sunday-school days, or with the literary tour- 
ists—Dana, Melville, Jarvis, Bliss, Stoddard, 
and the rest—or with the sea-captains and 
merchants who have made their trading sta- 
tions there ; but the islands do not lose their 
charms as fast as they do their inhabitants. 
They are the ‘‘ Paradise of the Pacific”’ still, 
from which new tidings are always welcome. 
Nordhoff’s story is not only the latest, but it 
is most satisfactory to those who wish for a 
photographic picture of the islands and their 
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inhabitants. The writer quickly compre- 
hended the characteristics of the country, 
and vividly described them ; while the wood- 
cuts, which are as clear and sharp as photo- 
graphs, and are of admirably chosen subjects, 
well illustrate his narrative. To those who 
wish in the course of a hundred pages to ob- 
tain an exhibit of the character of the Ha- 
waiian kingdom, and of the ways of the peo- 
ple, there is nothing so good as Nordhoff’s 
book. 

The Californian halfof this volume begins 
with a description of the Sacramento Valley, 
especially the northern part of it—Redding, 
Fry’s, and Yreka. Then comes a chapter 
on the culture of the grape, and another on 
the redemption of the tule lands. Sheep- 
grazing is the next subject. After a brief 
discussion of the Chinese question, the Men- 
docino coast and Clear Lake with the In- 
dian reservation in Round Valley and the 
Redwood saw-mills are described. A chap- 
ter is given to dairy farming, as illustrated 
on the Howard ranch in Marin County. Gen- 
eral Bidwell’s farm and his neighbors furnish 
material for another chapter. Tobacco cult- 
ure is next discussed, and the California nar- 
rative is closed with a visit to the Farallone 
Islands. A visit to Oregon concludes the 
volume. 

The reader who turns to these pages ex- 
pecting a systematic statistical account of the 
State, such as Cronise’s, will be out-and-out 
disappointed. The annual issue of the Com- 
mercial Herald, of this city, will give him 
more of this kind of information. But those 
who wish to know what impression has been 
made upon the mind of an intelligent ob- 
server, well informed, quick -sighted, frank, 
and practiced in writing, will surely be en- 
tertained and gratified in a high degree by 
the perusal of this volume. Good sense and 
good - humor sparkle on every page. Facts 
abundant are narrated, but they are given in 
the style of a good talker, and not of a cen- 
sus marshal, Anecdotes of a characteristic 
sort are interspersed, to illustrate and con- 
firm the statements. California in 1874 is 
well introduced to her sisters beyond the 
Sierra. 

In the mechanical execution of the book 
there is one defect. The wood-cuts are often 
widely separated from the text to which they 
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relate—Cape Horn, and Puget Sound, for 
example, being inserted in the middle of the 
Chinese chapter. Even at the risk of an un- 
equal distribution of the pictorial embellish- 
ments, it would have been better to have 
kept to the text. 


STATISTICS OF THE MINES AND MINING IN 
THE STATES AND TERRITORIES WEST OF 
THE Rocky Mountains. By Rossiter W. 
Raymond, United States Commissioner of 
—e Statistics. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

In this we have the fifth volume of Mr. 
Raymond’s mining statistics, gathered from 
the States and Territories of the extreme 
West. The book contains 550 pages, print- 
ed and bound after the usual style of public 
documents. Besides a general review of re- 
cent mining operations and improvements, 
various topics intimately connected with the 
production of the precious metals are dis- 
cussed in a thoroughly practical way, illus- 
trated wherever required with numerous cuts 
and diagrams, executed with apparent fidel- 
ity, and not deficient in artistic skill. This, 
considered in a purely utilitarian light, is 
the most valuable of all the volumes yet is- 
sued in this series of reports. How so much 
original matter of a useful and instructive 
kind could have been prepared with the lim- 
ited means at the disposal of the commis- 
sioner is explained by him in his preface to 
the present volume. Only in small part was 
this work accomplished through the aid of 
money appropriated by Congress, the sum 
thence derived having scarcely more than 
sufficed to defray the commissioner’s indi- 
vidual expenses. A large proportion of the 
matter contained in this book was furnished 
gratuitously or for a very inadequate com- 
pensation; and yet some of the papers so 
contributed handle the subjects of which they 
respectively treat with rare ability, the au- 
thors bringing to their work the results of a 
long experience in the most difficult depart- 
ments of metallurgy and mining. 

Thus, we have from Mr. Dutken, of Grass 
Valley, an elaborate treatise on the gold- 
bearing ores of California; a matter of per- 
sonal interest to mine- owners and millmen, 
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and of serious import even to the political 
economist, inasmuch as the writer clearly es- 
tablishes the wastefulness of the methods of 
reduction at present in general use, while 
pointing out feasible means whereby the most 
of this loss may be obviated. Mr. Dutken is 
not a mere theorist, but a working metallur. 
gist of long practice in his profession, and in 
discussing this topic he is able to substanti- 
ate his positions by well- attested facts. In 
this very able paper the subjects of ore-crush- 
ing, concentration, amalgamation, and treat- 
ment by the chlorine process are considered 
at length, the most approved means for ac- 
complishing these several ends being desig- 
nated, and the advantages peculiar to each 
explained. As is well known, it has been 
in this province of the mining art that the 
greatest difficulties have been encountered ; 
and if Mr. Raymond had done no more than 
bring about the preparation and publication 
of this paper he would have well earned all 
the money Congress has ever appropriated 
for his use. 

Following this chapter is one by Mr. Ei- 
lers, devoted to a consideration of lead-smelt- 
ing in blast-furnaces, and another, prepar- 
ed by Mr. Ellsworth Daggett, on the eco- 
nomical results of ore-smelting in Utah, both 
abounding with suggestions and data of val- 
ue. Charles Waldeyer furnishes a capital 
article on hydraulic washing, and Amos 
Bowman an exhaustive essay on the piiocene 
rivers of California, wherein he advances 
many novel but well-sustained views at va- 
riance with the generally received opinions 
as to the origin and character of these singu- 
lar deposits. 

Among our leading mining experts and 
writers to whom Mr. Raymond acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness for services rendered 
in the preparation of matter for this volume, 
we observe the names of Messrs. Clayton, 
Hague, Degroot, Goodyear, and Hendel; 
while the book throughout shows abundant 
evidence of the industry and careful discrim- 
ination of Mr. Skidmore, Commissioner Ray- 
mond’s permanent assistant in California. 
It is to be hoped that the printing of a large 
edition of this book has been ordered by Con- 
gress, as many copies will be wanted on this 
coast, without much regard to price. 











